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Superman 


Combines track, football, boxing with five majors. Stars in all 
of them, too. How come? Nature gave him a rugged build. 
Pa gave him a Royal Portable Typewriter. School tests reveal 
that students who type get higher marks, do more and better 
work—in /ess time! 


Cinemaddict 


Has her eye on Hollywood. Good actress? No. Good writer? 
Yes! Her skill with a Royal Portable today will help her type 
out sparkling movie scripts tomorrow. Royal is the portable 
with features of a standard typewriter. Makes shifting to an 
office typewriter a cinch! 








Short-cutter 


Always takes the easiest, quickest way to go places, do things. 
Naturally, he owns a Royal Portable. Royal's speedier special 
features—such as easy-setting “Magic” Margin . . . “Touch 
Control,” and rapid-fire Finger-Flow Keyboard help do faster, 
better work. 





You? 


Let your folks know you could use a Royal Portable too. Point 
out how owning a Royal can help improve your marks now, pre- 
pare you for a good job later. Royal's simple “Self-teacher”’ 
makes touch-typing easy. Get a Royal—first in sturdiness and 
work-saving features. Look up your Royal dealer today! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic™ and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
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J. §. Backs World 
Information Plan 


A world-wide radio network has been 
proposed by the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO — the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 

The new radio communication sys- 
tem would broadcast to all nations 
knowledge to remove the “mistrust and 
suspicion and fear which lead to war.” 

The proposal was made in a report to 
U. §. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes. It was one of several projects 
recommended by the Commission as a 
work program for UNESCO. 

Two main goals of UNESCO were 
itlined by the Commission: (1) Inter- 
national cooperation to preserve men’s 
knowledge of themselves and _ their 
world, (2) International cooperation to 
increase this knowledge through science 
ind the arts. 

To gain the first goal, the Commis- 
sion recommended that libraries, mu- 
seums, scientific laboratories, and edu- 
cational institutions be built to replace 
those destroyed in the war. 


Delegates to U.N. General Assembly will meet in this hall in New York 
City. Giant map reminds delegates that they are working for ‘one world.” 
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Shown above is first of U.N. flag designs sent 
in by our readers to be chosen for publication. 
Flag bears a circular olive branch in green on 
a white background. In each corner is a globe, 
showing four corners of the earth united under 
the U.N. Design was drawn by Sara Kallins, age 
11, of the Park School, Baltimore, Maryland. 











To gain the second goal, the Com- 
mission urged that more aid be given to 
artists, scientists, and scholars. 

Other projects recommended by the 
Commission in its report were: (1) A 
UNESCO conference in 1947 to elim- 
inate militaristic teachings from text- 
books throughout the world. (2) A 
free exchange between nations of stu- 
dents, teachers, scholars, artists, scien- 
tists, and government officials. 
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Secretariat Handles 
Day-fo-Day Routine 


The U.N. agency responsible for 
carrying on the day-to-day work of the 
United Nations is the Secretariat. 

This routine work consists of pre- 
paring for conferences, drafting reports, 
carrying on correspondence, registering 
treaties (treaties are not valid unless 
they are registered with the United 
Nations), preparing budgets, etc. The 
Secretariat’s duties are extremely varied, 
and the chief officials of the agency are 
specialists in many fields of work. 

The Secretariat is headed by the Sec- 
retary-General, who is recommended by 
the Security Council and appointed by 
the General Assembly. Trygve Lie, of 
Norway, is U.N. Secretary-General. 

As chief administrative officer of the 
U.N., Trygve Lie has great influence. 
He may bring to the attention of the 
Security Council any matter which in 
his opinion may threaten world peace. 
Lie also makes an annual report to the 
General Assembly on work of the U.N. 

As Secretary-General, Trygve Lie at- 
tends all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, Security Council, Economic 
and Social, and Trusteeship Councils. 


Scientists Report on Atom 


The United States, Russia, and ten 
ther nations have approved a report 
vhich states that control of the produc- 
ion of atomic power is possible. 

The report was made by the Scien- 
ific Committee of the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission. The report lists 
the various stages in the development 
£ atomic power where safeguards can 
‘ye applied to keep atomic energy from 
eing used to wage war. 

Only one material found in nature in 
onsiderable quantities, the report 
tates, has the properties of nuclear 
‘hain reaction — the process of atomic 
xower. This is Uranium 235. However, 
‘wo other materials — Plutonium 239 
ind Uranium 233 — can be produced 
»y nuclear reactions from uranium and 
horium respectively. 

The report states that large-scale pro- 
duction of electric power from atomic 
energy will soon be possible. 
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19 Nazis Guilty 
Of War Crimes 


The greatest criminal trial in history 
came to an end on October 1. 

On that day, 22 German war lead- 
ers — accused of crimes against human- 
ity — stood one at a time before the 
International Military Tribunal at Nu- 
remberg, Germany, and heard judg- 
ment pronounced upon them. 

Death by hanging was decreed for 
12 Nazi war leaders: Hermann Goering, 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, Field Mar- 
shal Gen, Wilhelm Keitel, Ernst Kal- 
tenbrunner, Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, Hans 
Frank, Wilhelm Frick, Julius Streicher, 
Fritz Sauckel, Col. Gen. Aldred Jodl, 
and Arthur Seyss-Inquart. 

Martin Bormann, who was Hitler's 
Deputy Fuehrer, was also sentenced to 
death by hanging if he ever is caught. 
Bormann was not present at the trial. 
He is believed to be dead by some 
Allied officials. but because there is no 
conclusive evidence of his death, Bor- 
mann was tried with the others. 


7 SENTENCED TO PRISON 

Three of the Nazi war criminals — 
Rudolf Hess, Walther Funk, and Grand 
Admiral Erich Raeder—were  sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 

Baldur von Schirach, formerly su- 
preme leader of the Hitler Youth, and 
Albert Speer, Minister for Armaments 
and Munitions. were sentenced to 20 
years imprisonment. 

Baron Constantin von Neurath, for- 
mer German Foreign Minister, was 
sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment, 
and Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz to 
10 years’. Admiral Doenitz was Com- 
mander in Chief of the German Navy. 

Three of the defendants were freed 
by the International Military Tribunal. 
They are Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Franz 
von Papen, and Dr. Hans Fritzche. 

Twenty-four Nazi war leaders were 
originally indicted in the Nuremberg 
war crimes trial, which began Novem- 
ber 20. 1945. 

One of the two detendants who were 
not present at the trial was Robert Ley, 
chief of the Nazi labor organization. 
Ley committed suicide last October in 
the Nuremberg jail. The other defend- 
ant, Gustav Krupp von Bohlen under 
Halbach, was too ill to appear for trial. 
He will be judged when his health has 
improved 
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Photo shows 20 of defendants at dogging war crimes trials. Rudolf 
ill 


Hess, sentenced to life imprisonment, was 


President Appoints 
New Cabinet Member 


The U. S. has a new Secretary of 
Commerce. . 

He is W. Averell Harriman, former 
U. S. Ambassador to London. Mr. Har- 
riman takes the 
place of Henry A. 
Wallace, who re- 
signed as Secretary 
of Commerce after 
a disagreement 
with President Tru- 
man over U, S. for- 
eign policy. 

Cabinet mem- 
bers are appointed 
by the President 
with the approval of the Senate and 
may be removed by the President, Mr. 
Wallace resigned at President Truman’s 
request. 

The ten Cabinet members and their 
duties are as follows: 

James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State. 
His department reptesents the U. S. 
in foreign countries and helps maintain 
friendly relations. 

John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He is responsible for printing and 
coining money, collecting Federal taxes, 
and borrowing money. 

Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War. 
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Averell Harriman 





when photo was taken. 


He supervises the training of America’s 
army and sees to it that our military 
forces are equipped and prepared to 
defend the U, S. against aggressors. 

James V. Forrestal, Secretary of the 
Navy. He is in charge of all U. S. naval 
activities, including the construction of 
warships and the operation of shipyards 
and naval bases. 

Tom C, Clark, Attorney-General. He 
heads the Department of Justice, which 
is responsible for catching and punish- 
ing criminals and others who break the 
Government's laws. 

Robert E. Hannegan, Postmaster- 
General. His department controls all 
post offices and postal services in the 
country. It issues new stamps and su- 
pervises all mailing matter, 

Julius Krug, Secretary of the Interior. 
Under his authority are national parks, 
dams for electricity and irrigation, and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. His department is con- 
cerned with production and distribution 
of food. It is also faced with the prob- 
lem of helping to feed Europe. 

W. Averell Harriman, Secretary of 
Commerce. He supervises inter-state 
trade and U. S. foreign trade. 

Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor. His department studies unem- 
ployment problems and helps people to 
find work. It studies working conditions, 
helps settle labor-management disputes. 












India Now Free 
Of British Rule 


For the first time in her long and 
violent history, India is an independent 
nation. 

Under British rule since 1858, In- 
dians have been trying for many years 
to gain their independence. Time and 
again, rioting and civil warfare flared 
up when Indians demonstrated against 
British rule. The British, using their own 
and Indian troops loyal to Britain, 
would stop these demonstrations, Often, 
they would put the Indian leaders in 
jail, One whose name is world famous 
— Mohandas K. Gandhi — has been in 
and out of jail dozens of times during 
his 30-year fight for Indian independ- 
ence. Gandhi is pronounced GAHN- 
dee. 

Gandhi’s methods of “fighting” the 
British were unusual. He and his mil- 
lions of followers were really “non 
fighters.” They used “passive resist- 
ance” and “non cooperation” to pro- 
test British rule. They would swarm 
into a city and sit down on the streets, 
blocking traffic. 

Mohandas Gandhi is regarded as a 
saint by his followers, the Hindus of 
India. They call him Mahatma, mean- 
ing “Great Soul.” He is now 76 years 


old. 
NEHRU HEADS GOVERNMENT 


One’ of Gandhi's early followers was 
a handsome, wealthy, young Hindu 
named Jawaharlal Nehru (NAY-roo). 
He, too, has been jailed by the British 
many times, Today, Nehru — called The 
Pandit, meaning “Wise One,” is the 
head of India’s new government — the 
first all-Indian government India has 
ever had. As yet no title has been 
chosen for the head of the government. 

Nehru is president, of India’s largest 
political party, called the Congress 
Party. This party represents India’s 
250,000,000 Hindus. The Congress 
Party has a majority of the 15 seats in 
India’s new cabinet. 

India’s second-largest party — known 
as the Moslem League — refuses to ac- 
cept the new government. 

Moslems are followers of the Mot 
hammedan religion. There are about 
90,000,000 Moslems in India. The Hin- 
dus have their own religion — Hinduism. 

The Moslems want Pakistan — mean- 
ing “the establishment of an independ- 
ent, Moslem state in India.” Pakistan 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to make work, because the Moslems are 
scattered in various parts of India. 

Besides Hindus and Moslems, India 
has many other religious groups, in- 
cluding Sikhs, Buddists, Jains, Jews, 
Christians, and Parsees. 
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ltaly Loses Land 
To Yugoslavia 


The map above shows the area which 
is one of the most serious “trouble spots” 
in Europe. The area, between the 
broken line and the heavy solid line, 
was a part of Italy before the war. 

Italy, an Axis nation during the war, 
now loses this territory to Yugoslavia. 
The “Big 4” Foreign Ministers have 
agreed that this territory be made part 
of Yugoslavia. They have also agreed 
that the port of Trieste and its environs 
should become the Free Territory of 
Trieste with a governor appointed by 
the U.N. Security Council. 

But they don’t agree on the details 
for governing the Free Territory. Yugo- 
slavia, backed by Russia, demands a 
large part in the control over Trieste. 

France, Britain, and the United States 


Map copyright 1946, The Newspaper PM 


want the governor to have a great deal 
of “police power.” This means power to 
call in United Nations troops if rioting 
or civil war flared up in the Territory. 
Yugoslavia is opposed to such power 
for the governor. Yugoslav and Russian 


delegates at the Paris Peace Confer- - 


ence said that such power would make 
the governor a dictator. 


MOSTLY ITALIANS IN CITIES 


The people in the cities of Trieste, 
Fiume, Pola and Gorizia are nearly all 
Italians. In the rural and mountain 
areas, however, the population is mostly 
of Slavic origin. 

Of course, Italians don’t like the idea 
of losing this territory. But the Italian 
government realizes that it is lost, and 
is now using its influence to be sure that 
Trieste does not come under Yugoslav 
domination. 

Meanwhile, every few days rioting 
flares up in Trieste between Italians and 
Yugoslavs. 
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MEXICO 


Her History Has Been a Long Fight 
Against Oppression and Poverty 


A brightly-attired crowd jams 

its way into the square in front 
of the National Palace in Mexico 
City. 

A lone figure steps out on the pal- 
ace balcony. He is Mexico's Presi- 
dent. 

He rings the Liberty Bell and re- 
cites el Grito de Dolores (the cry of 
Dolores ), Mexico’s cry of independ- 
ence. The crowd takes up the call as 
colorful fireworks flash through the 


darkness. 


i IS midnight, September 15. 


This scene is repeated every year. 
It ushers in Mexico’s Independence 
Day, September 16, which is cele- 
brated with as much spirit as our own 
July 4. 

It recalls a night long ago when 
Mexico was under Spanish rule. On 
September 15, 1810, Miguel Hidalgo 
y Costilla, a parish priest in the vil- 





lage of Dolores, rang the bell which 
now hangs over the National Palace. 
With his cry of independence, el 
Grito de Dolores, he roused patriots 
to begin the fight for Mexico's free- 
dom from Spain. 

Leading his untrained army of In- 
dians, Father Hidalgo was defeated 
in battle. On July 30, 1811, he was 
executed by the Spanish. Another 
priest, Jose Maria Morelos, then led 
the revolutionary forces, but he died 
before a Spanish firing squad. Mex- 
ico finally won her independence in 
1821, eleven years after Hidalgo first 
took up arms against Spain. 

Thus ended 300 years of Spanish 
rule. 

CONQUEST OF MEXICO 

How did Spain acquire Mexico? 
In 1519, spurred on by tales of vast 
wealth, Hernando Cortes set out 
from Cuba with 600 men, eleven 
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Mexican farming methods are still primitive. Oxen are used to plough soil. 








small ships, eighteen horses, ten brass 
guns, and four falconets* to conquer 
Mexico for Spain. Mexico was only 
a small part of the huge empire 
Spain built in the New World. 

Mexico at the time of conquest 
was an Indian country. The most 
powerful group of Indians were the 
Aztecs, whose Emperor was Monte- 
zuma. Standing on the site of what 
is now Mexico City was Tenochtitlan, 
the Aztec capital. Its great beauty 
impressed the white men. 

The Indians did not treat the in- 
vaders as enemies. Believing Cortes 
to be one of their gods who had re- 
turned after a long absence, they 
bade him welcome. They were also 
awed by the white man’s horses — 
animals they had never seen before. 

Cortes and his men did not return 
the friendly gestures. Instead, they 
made war on the friendly natives. 
After a two-year war, Tenochtitlan 
fell to the invaders. The land of the 
Aztecs became New Spain. 

New Spain was governed by a 
Viceroy appointed by the Spanish 
king. About once a year, Spanish ves- 
sels cast anchor at Vera Cruz, deliv- 
ered goods for New Spain’s markets, 
and carried back a rich cargo of gold, 
silver, and precious stones to the 
home country. 

Large tracts of the Indians’ land 
were parceled out among the king's 
favorites. The Aztecs became slaves 
of the gachupines, the foreign white 
men. The Spanish often married In- 
dian women, and a new race — half 
Indian, half white — grew up. These 
half-breeds were called mestizos. 

The King of Spain sent mission- 
aries to the New World and thou- 
sands of Indians turned Catholic. 
The Spanish printed books on the 


*Means word is defined on p. 21. 
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first printing press used in America. 

Ties with Spain weakened as new 
generations grew up on American 
soil. After 300 years of Spanish rule, 
the first rumblings of New Spain’s 
independence were heard in the 
small villages where the landless In- 
dians lived in poverty. 

The movement for independence, 
begun by Father Hidalgo, triumphed 
in 1821 under an unscrupulous sol- 
dier, Agustin Iturbide. Iturbide had 
himself crowned Emperor Agustin I, 
but his empire lasted only a few 
months. in 1823 Mexico became a 
republic. 


MEXICO AS A REPUBLIC 


For the next 100 years Mexico's 
course was guided by three men — 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, Ben- 
ito Juarez, and Porfirio Diaz. 

Santa Anna was a soldier of for- 
tune*®. Five times he was president 
of the republic. He led numerous rev- 
olutions, all of which brought him 


*Means word is defined on p. 21. 
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back into power. It was Santa Anna 
vho led the Mexican forces against 
the U. S. in the Mexican War. The 
Mexican War was fought in 1846, 
after the U. S. had annexed Texas. 
Texas, once belonging sto Mexico; 
had declared itself independent in 
1836. Santa Anna went into exile in 
1854. 

A pure-blooded Zapotec Indian 
became president of Mexico in 1857. 
He was Benito Juarez, a revolution- 
ary patriot and a man of the people. 
Juarez had been a teacher, governor 
of the state of Oaxaca, and president 
of the supreme court, before becom- 
ing president. An opponent of the 
Church, he was chiefly responsible 
for the Constitution of 1857, which 
confiscated Church lands. 

Juarez government was interrupt- 


- ed by a foreign invasion. French 


troops were sent to Mexico by Na- 
poleon III in 1862, while the U. S. 
was torn by civil war. In 1864 the 
French crowned Maximilian, an Aus- 
trian archduke, emperor of Mexico. 

The Empire lasted three years. 
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Maximilian was captured by Mexi- 
can patriots in 1867, and was exe- 
cuted. Juarez, who had been waging 
a guerrilla war against the French, 
returned to the presidency. 

In 1876, Porfirio Diaz began his 
35-year rule of Mexico. Diaz was a 
mestizo, a soldier, and a conserva- 
tive. He opened up Mexico’s natural 
resources to foreign investors. While 


_he established peace and order, Diaz 


favored the rich — allowing them to 
obtain large areas of land. Independ- 
ent farmers were reduced to peones 
(peons ), or farm laborers. They grew 
poorer and discontented. 

A 1evolution, led by Francisco Ma- 
dero, overthrew dictator Diaz in 
1911. For the next ten years, Mexi- 
cans knew little peace. Revolutionary 
groups fought among themselves for 
control of the government. 


LAND AND LABOR REFORMS 


In 1917, President Venustiano 
Carranza framed a new and radical 
constitution. This constitution called 
for land and labor reforms, and re- 


Map drawn by Eva Mizerek. 
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stricted the power of the Catholic 
Church. 

Under presidents Plutarco Calles 
(1924-1928) and Lazaro Cardenas 
(1934-1940), these revolutionary re- 
forms were carried out. 

The government passed labor laws 
which cut down the working day, 
gave laborers longer vacations, and 
protected women and child workers 

The biggest step was the breaking 
up of the large land estates. 

These estates have been carved 
into small communal farms, called 
ejidos. The ejidos receive grants of 
land from the government and their 
members work the land in common. 

Communal farms were first formed 
by the Spanish for the protection of 
the Indians. They were wiped out 
by Diaz, who gave the lands to the 
rich. 

The largest number of ejidos was 
created under President Cardenas. 
In 1940, when he left office, the ejidos 
had 882,000 families and 62,000,000 
acres. In 1924, only 3,000,000 acres 
and 139,000 families belonged to 
communal farms. 

Seventy per cent of the Mexicans 
are farmers. But only twenty per 
cent belong to the ejidos. Thirty per 
cent are peones — farm laborers who 


own no land but work on others’ 
farms. 

Most peons are Indians and earn 
about twenty cents a day. They are 
usually illiterate, underfed, and dis- 
eased. They are worse off than the 
members of the ejidos, who at least 
have schools, newspapers, and bet- 
ter sanitary conditions. 

Independent farmers (rancheros ) 
make up about twenty per cent of 
the population. Their farms vary from 
three to fifty acres. Some rancheros 
are as poor as the peons. Others are 
more fortunate, having more food 
and luxuries. 

Since the revolution, the peasants 
have won more land. Realizing that 
education is important to democ- 
racy, the Mexican government has 
launched a program to cut down illit- 
eracy. Public schools have been built 
in rural areas, and more and more 
teachers have been trained. Primary 
education is compulsory. 

In August, 1944, President Avila 
Camacho decreed that every Mexi- 
can between the ages of eighteen and 
sixty who knew how to read and 
write Spanish had to teach at least 
one illiterate Mexican between the 
ages of six and forty. 

Nine-tenths of the Mexicans are 
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Indian fishermen on Lake Patzcuaro, with their strange, spoonlike nets. 


Catholic. At one time, the Church 
was a large landowner and ran most 
of the nation’s schools. By the con- 
stitution of 1917, lands were taken 
from the Church, its schools were 
closed, and curbs placed on its in- 
fluence in political life. For a time, 
it was not even allowed to hold pub- 
lic worship. But President Camacho 
made peace with the Church, allow- 
ing it to reopen many schools that 
had been closed. 


MEXICO’S GOVERNMENT 


Mexico, like the U. S., is a federal 
republic. The president is elected by 
the people and holds office for six 
years. He cannot be re-elected. The 
president now in office is Avila Ca- 
macho. On December 1, he will be 
succeeded by Miguel Aleman, who 
was elected president last July 7. 
Mexico has no vice president. 

Each of Mexico’s twenty-eight 
states is represented in Congress. 
Congress is composed of a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies, elected 
by a popular vote. 

With an area of 758,258 square 
miles, Mexico is one-fourth the size 
of the U. S. and is the third largest 
country in Latin America. Before 
the Mexican War of 1846, Mexico 
was about equal to the U. S. in size. 
At the end of the war, defeated Mex- 
ico had to give up the lands which 
make up the southwestern part of the 
U. S. The U. S. paid $15,000,000 for 
the lands it took from Mexico. 

The population of Mexico is a 
little more than 21,000,000. Only 
fifteen per cent is pure white. The 
rest is pure or part Indian. A large 
part of this population lives in small 
villages on the plateau of central 
Mexico, where the climate is tem- 
perate. 

In Mexico, climate depends as 
much upon how high you live as 
upon how close to the equator you 
are. The coastal plain around the 
Gulf of Mexico is hot, humid, and 
densely forested in some parts and 
desert in others. The climate becomes 
more moderate as you climb the 
mountains. At a height of 6,000 feet, 
it is extremely cold. : 


MEXICO’S ECONOMY 
The typical Mexican peon wears a 
sarape —a blanket thrown over the 
shoulder. And he eats mainly tortillas 
— pancake-like bread made of corn. 
Corn is Mexico’s chief food and 
(Continued 6n page 24) 








For nine nights before Christmas Day, Mexican 
youngsters try to “crash” the homes of friends, but 
are put off until Christmas Eve. Then they are ad- 
mitted and join in games 
climaxed by the breaking 
of the pinata. The pinata 
is a fantastic-shaped duck, 
horse, rooster, etc., made of 
heavy paper. It is filled 
with candies and gifts, and 
hung from the ceiling. One 
at a time, the children are 
blindfolded, whirled about, 
and handed a long pole with which they attempt to 
break the pinata. When it is broken, all dash for the 
gifts. ; 





In many parts of Mexico lie the ruins of an ancient 
Indian civilization. Idols of jade and granite, shaped 
as serpent heads and human faces, show how primi- 
tive was the religion of 
the Toltecs, Mayas, and 
Aztecs. One of the best- 
known remains is Chichen 
Itza in Yucatan, a mys- 
terious Mayan city. In 
Teotihuacan, whose ruins 
lie north of Mexico City, 
the Toltecs honored their 
emperor Quetzalcoatl and 
sacrificed humans in temples atop gigantic pyramids. 
At Cholula, near Puebla, stands a Toltec pyramid 
larger than any in Egypt. 





Mexicans are famous for their handicraft. They are 
expert pottery makers. Each section of the country 
produces a different kind of pottery, distinguished by 
its shape, color, and de- 
sign. Mexican pottery is 
usually brightly colored. 
The Indians were making 
beautiful jars, bowls, 
vases, etc., long before the 
Spaniards came. But the 
Spaniards taught the In- 
dians how to glaze their 
pottery. 








MEXICAN SCENE 


Mexico’s seal — sixth in our series of United Nations seals — was adopted 
in 1821, when Mexico declared her independence from Spain. The Mexican 
seal is based on a legend of the Aztec Indians. 


In the early 1300s, after conquering the Toltecs and the Mayas, the Aztecs 
were ordered by their god Huitzilopochtli to “build a city where you find 
an eagle perched on a cactus devouring a serpent.” 


Without wheels or horses or metal tools to aid them, the Aztecs built 
Tenochtitlan on the site where Mexico City now stands. The eagle devour- 
ing a serpent is shown on Mexico's seal. 


“Dear Maria: Will you go to the fiesta with me 
Saturday night? Yours, Pedro.” Chances are that 
Pedro's letter was written by a public letter writer 
(evangelista) for a small 
fee. Since many Mexicans 
are illiterate, they must 
seek the aid of professional 
letter writers and readers. 
In Mexican villages, public 
scribes can be found, with 
their typewriters, sitting 
in the ‘shade of the plaza. 
They are highly respected, 
and in large Mexican cities belong to unions. Evange- 
listas are losing business as more Mexicans learn how 
to read and write. 





Mexican Indians are fond of a dangerous stunt 
called the Flying Pole Dance. Four “dancers” climb 
to the top of a pole 70 feet high. Three wear red 
breeches and scarlet ban- 
dannas. The fourth wears 
a skirt. Each dancer per- 
forms in turn on a _ plat- 
form two feet wide at the 
top of the pole, while the 
others, seated on a narrow 
frame, accompany him with 
music. After all the per- 
formers have danced, they 
take ropes which have been wound around the pole, 
entwine them around their legs, and swing — face 
down — to the ground. 





Mexicans mix mourning with gayety. On the Day 
of the Dead, November 2, when Mexicans mourn their 
departed loved ones, young people and adults munch 

skulls and bones made 

of sugar. Sugar - coated 
breads, shaped into skulls, 
are also eaten. Toy vend- 
ors ‘sell miniature funeral 
processions, hearses, cof- 
‘fins, and skeletons. The 
Indians picnic in cemeter- 
ies where they spread food 
and gifts for the dead. 
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OAL is our greatest source of 

energy, used to heat our homes, 

drive the machinery of our fac- 
tories, run our locomotives. 

In making steel, as much coal as 
iron ore is required. 

Touched by the wonders of chem 
istry, coal is put to more than 200, 
000 uses. (See chart on next page. ) 
The mothballs in your attic, drugs in 
your medicine chest, or your plastic 
radio cabinet —all owe their exist 
ence to coal. 


MINERAL OR VEGETABLE? 


Coal, chopped and blasted from 
the earth, is actually a “vegetable.’, 
We think of it as solid matter form 
ing part of the earth's crust. But it 
is really prehistoric vegetable mat 
ter. The trees, ferns, mosses and 
plants of a quarter billion years agi 
were slowly crushed under layers ol 
sand, clay and mud. 

Over millions of years, earth 
quakes, ice glaciers and temperature 
shifts changed the earth’s surface 
The decaying plant life hardened 
into peat, a dark, earthy substance 
still found in abundance today 
From peat gradually developed the 
three main types of coal — lignite. 
bituminous and anthracite. 

All coal is made up of many differ- 
ent elements. Most important of 
these is carbon, the source of coal’s 
fuel energy. Anthracite or “hard” 
coal, is 90 per cent carbon, and is 
the oldest type. Most of the world’s 


COAL 











anthracite is mined in northeaste:s 
Pennsylvania. Dark brown lignite is 
half way between peat and hard 
coal, with a low carbon content. 

Bituminous or “soft” coal, with 60 
to 80 per cent carbon, is the most 
common and most useful type. It 
has more volatile* matter (gases, 
tars and liquids which are burned 
out of coal) than anthracite does 
Coke, used to smelt iron, is the car- 
bon left in coal after volatile matter 
has been removed by baking in a 
turnace. 

The United States is the world’s 
largest producer of coal. We pro- 
duce more than all other nations 
put togethei, from mines in 26 states 
Enough coal is dug every year from 
the mines of West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania to make a pile bigger than 
would be made by all the earth 
dredged from the Panama Canal 
Two of our great steel centers - 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Birmingham, 
Ala., — are found at the ends of the 
great coal-bearing ridge of the Appa 
lachian Mountains. 


COAL AROUND THE WORLD 

England and Wales have always 
been world leaders as coal exporters, 
because British mines are located 
near the sea. 

In the center of western Europe, 
the German Ruhr area and the near- 
by French-Belgian mines rival Brit- 


* Means word is defined on page 21. 









Man’s 
Mightiest 
Servant 


The open cut, or strip, method of 
mining coal. Giant strip shovels 
scoop 35 tons of material in a bite. 


oal Institute 


aim in eoal production. In Russian- 
dominated eastern Europe, coal pro- 
duction is centered in Silesia (now 
part Poland and part Czechoslo- 
vakia ). 

Coal is scattered throughout South 
America. Chile is the largest pro- 
ducer there. 

In Africa, big coal deposits are 
located in Rhodesia and the Union 
of South Africa. 

China and Siberia have vast coal 
reserves, mostly untouched as yet. 

Canada also has enormous coal 
reserves. 

Australia, New Zealand, the Phil- 
ippines, and Japan also have their 
share of the world’s coal. 


UNDERGROUND MINING 


Coal mining is one of the most 
dangerous occupations. In the past 
15 years, 17,000 American coal min- 
ers were killed by explosions and 
other mine accidents. New and safer 
methods of mining are constantly 
being developed by mine owners, 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the 
miners themselves. Even so, last 
year in the United States, 947 men 
lost their lives and 41,500 were in- 
jured. 

The U. S. Government has now set 
up an inspection system which may 
result in greater safety. When the 
Government inspectors find danger- 
ous conditions in a mine, they re- 
port this to the mine-owners who are 

(Please turn to next page) 





expected to correct the conditions. 

In most mines the coal is reached 
by digging a shaft straight down 
from the surface to the coal. An ele- 
vator is built in the shaft to take 
miners up and down, and to bring 
up the coal. 

Some mines are “slope” mines. 
This means that you get into them 
by gradually going down a slope into 
the mine. A narrow-gauge railroad 
runs down the slope, and brings up 
the coal. Miners also ride in the cars. 

Down in the mine the miners dig 
their way into the large veins of coal. 
As they dig they make tunnels and 
lay railroad tracks so that the cars 
can be brought nearer to the coal 
for loading. 

From the main tunnel the miners 
dig off to the right and left, wherever 
the coal vein leads. These side tun- 
nels are called “side entries.” These 
“side entries” lead*to the “rooms” 
where miners are digging at a large 
“face” of coal. 


STRIP MINING 


Besides going deep into the 
ground for the coal, there is another 
method of mining called strip min- 
ing or — as some prefer to call it — 
open cut or surface mining. As its 
name suggests, strip mining requires 
no underground burrowing and 
searching. Giant strip shovels (see 
photo on page 10) remove every- 
thing on top of coal beds, scooping 
up tons of coal, earth, and rock in 
one bite. 

No underground railroads or com- 
plicated ventilating and pumping 
systems are necessary. Strip mining 
is efficient, speedy and inexpensive. 
Open-air miners can turn out five 
times as much coal as their brothers 
underground. Last year one-sixth 
of America’s bituminous coal was 
taken from surface mines, mostly in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and 
Kansas. In West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, strip mining is done in 
smaller patches, where the coal crops 
out ef the hillsides. 

Strip mining scars the land, and 
for this reason many farmers and 
land owners object to this type of 
coal mining. However, these objec- 
tions are being overcome in some 
strip-mining regions by reclaiming 
the land. This is done by filling in 
with dirt, and planting protective 
rows of trees and a cover crop of 
grass. It has been found that land 
reclaimed in this way is excellent 


for growing trees and pasture 
grasses, because the miners, when 
they dig, turn up soil and rock 
containing minerals helpful to plant 
growth. 


COAL’S BY-PRODUCTS 


As a fuel to supply our light, heat, 
and power, King Coal is not so sure 
of his throne as he once was. Fifty 
years ago, coal provided nine-tenths 
of all the fuel used in the United 
States. Now, coal provides only one- 
half of the supply, with oi] taking 
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care of one-quarter, and natural gas 
and water power supplying the rest. 

It is in the field of chemistry that 
coal has taken its longest strides. 
The gases and tars from coal, once 
wasted, now make dyes, medicines, 
plastics, and synthetics. Most of the 
gases and liquids from coal come as 
a byproduct in coke production. 

Since the time of the ancient 
Greeks, men have chosen coal as a 
useful servant. Only now are we be- 
ginning to see how clever and versa- 
tile this servant can be. 


200,000 PRODUCTS NOW COME FROM COAL 
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IB AND TUCK might never 
B have met D’Arcy McNickle if 

it hadn’t been for a heated de- 
bate at dinner. 

The day had been one of those 
scorchers for which Washington, 
D.C., is renowned. Pop decided it 
would be relaxing to have a seafood 
diner in a famous restaurant over- 
looking the Potomac. 

Dinner had begun calmly enough, 
with Bib and Tuck making idle spec- 
ulations as to which of the craft an- 
chored off-shore was the President's 
yacht. Pop, lost in a large bow! of 
Maryland shrimp, was deaf to all 
conversation until he heard Tuck 
proclaim emphatically, “Bet you half 
of my lobster there are a million of 
‘em! They were all over this country 
before we came!” 

“Shrimp were?” Pop asked, star- 
tled. 

“No, Indians,” Bib explained pa- 
tiently. “Don’t be a goon,” she said 
to Tuck. “There cant be many In- 
dians in the U. S. today. How many 
have you seen?” 

“We don't live in an Indian popu- 
lated area,” Tuck said knowingly. 
“Why, I'll bet 

“You'll be sorry if you give Bib 
half of that lobster, Tuck,” Pop 


grinned. “Why don't you beth go 
over to the Department of the In- 
terior tomorrow and find out the 
facts about Indians?” 

And so, 9 o'clock the next morning 
tound Bib and Tuck striding through 
the corridors of the Interior Building. 








NDIAN TALK 


FROM A FLATHEAD 


“I tell you there’s a million of ‘em, 
Tuck persisted. 

“Youre just guessing; Bib coun- 
tered stubbornly. 

“Can I help you?” a voice in- 
quired. 

“We're looking for the Office of 
Indian Affairs.” Bib explained to a 
man with keen; dark eyes. 

“Follow me,” the man said. “My 
name is D’Arcy MeNickle. I'm as- 
sistant to Commissioner Wiliam A. 
Brophy. He's in charge of the In- 
dian Office.” 

“Could you settle an argument 
about Indians for us? Tuck asked, 
as they followed Mr. MecNickle into 
his office. 

“Try me,” their host suggested. 
“I’m an Indian myself.” 

“Honest?” Bib queried. “D'Arcy 
McNickle doesn’t sound —” 

very Indian?” Mr. MeNickle 
finished for Bob. “True enough. The 
D'Arcy came from my _ French 
mother, and my father was Irish. But 
part of me is Flathead Indian.” 

“Flathead!” Tuck echoed. 

‘The Flatheads are part of the 





Salish Tribes, who live in British 
Columbia,” Mr. McNickle told Tuck. 
“Some of the Salish people settled 
along the Pacific Coast of North 
America. The tribe from which I’m 
descended settled in Montana.” 
“About our argument,” Bib said. 
“How many Indians are living in the 
United States today? Tuck says a 
million. | say half a million or so.” 
“Both wrong,” Mr. McNickle 
grinned. “Scientists figure there were 
about 3,000,000 Indians in what is 
now the U. S. before the white man 
came. But the Indian population in 
the U. S. today numbers about 
337,000.” 
“What sort of work does the In- 
dian Office do?” Bib wanted to know. 
“Try to name anything we don’t 
do!” Mr. MecNickle smiled. “We take 
care of all Indian problems. That 


‘means we provide schools, hospitals, 


irrigation projects, - reforestation, 
and soil conservation. We organize 
Farm Extension programs. We en- 
force law and order. And we set up 
relief programs for needy Indians. 
(Please turn to next page) 





U. 8. Indian Service 
Young indians training for jobs in radio and electronics practice sending 
and receiving code messages at Haskell Institute in Lawrence, Kansas. 
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We are a government in minia- 
ture.”* 

“Tll say you are!” Bib agreed. 

“We have about 8,000 employees 
working under Commissioner Bro- 
phy,” Mr. MeNickle said. “Almost 
half of our staff are of Indian blood. 

“For a long time,” he went on, 
“Indian affairs ,.were poorly man- 
aged. But recently the Government 
began a policy of hiring only off- 
cials who were honestly interested 
in Indian problems and knew some 
thing about them.” 

“How did you become_Commis 
sioner Brophy’s assistant?” Bib asked 

“I have the kind of background 
the Indian Office wants,” Mr. Mc- 
Nickle said. “I went to one of the 
Governments Indian schools for 
four years, and then to high school 
near Missoula, Montana. After that, 
| went to the University of Montana 
and studied English literature. Next, 
| wanted to see some of the world, 
so I sold my allotment for money 
to travel and study in Europe.” 

“What’s an allotment?” Tuck 
asked, puzzled. 

“Under certain U. S. treaties, the 
Indians were given or allotted land 
as compensation for the many things 
taken from them by the white men,” 
Mr. MeNickle explained. 

“What are the biggest problems 
of the Indian Office?” Tuck asked. 

“One of our chief concerns is the 
rate at which our Indian population 
has been growing in the last fifty 
years. Although the death rate is 
high among Indians, because of poor 
health facilities, Indians are multi- 
plying faster than whites. This means 
that the land which was granted to 
the Indians in the past is no longer 
adequate to house and feed them.” 

“Can't the Government allot new 
reservation areas?” Tuck suggested. 

“That's one answer,” Mr. McNickle 
told him. “But the western states do 
not want to turn over any more land 
to the Government. Government- 
owned property is non-taxable, and 
the states would lose money.” 

“Why couldn't the land be given 
to the Indians as private property?” 
Bib asked. 

“That's been tried, too,” Mr. Mc- 
Nickle said. “You remember my tell- 
ing you about allotments. In the 
northwest, instead of giving a whole 
Indian tribe a reservation, the Gov- 
ernment tried dividing up reserva- 


*Means word ts defined on p. 21. 

























tions and giving individual Indians 
pieces of land. But white business 
men always managed to take the 
land from the Indians. 

“Either the white men would 
cheat the Indians out of their prop- 
erty, or they'd persuade the Indians 
to rent the land to them. The Indians 
would receive in rental one-tenth of 
what the land was capable of pro- 
ducing. For 45 years the Indians lost 
their land at the rate of two million 
acres a year.” 

“What is the Government doing to 
solve this problem?” Bib asked. 

“For one thing, we're setting up 
irrigation projects,” Mr. McNickle 
said. “These projects will make the 
grazing land the Indians hold more 
productive.” 

“Seems to me,” Tuck said, “that 
fencing the Indians off on a reserva- 
tion keeps them from learning how 
to get along with white men.” 

“Exactly,” Mr. MeNickle — said 
gravely. “Our goal should be to de- 
velop better Indian Americans, ra- 
ther than better American Indians. 
Some Indians, particularly those on 
the southern reservations, have no 
desire to abandon their Indian cus- 
toms. But those Indians who are 
eager and able to learn white men’s 
ways should be given every encour- 
agement to leave the reservation and 
earn their livings as independent 
citizens. 

“One has to proceed slowly when 
educating an Indian to a white man’s 


TWA Airlines phote 
Leatheréraft class at Isleta Indian Pueblo near Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
These Indian boys started to hand-tool leather goods at age of ten. 


standards,” Mr. McNickle went on. 


“Indians are apt to copy some as- 
pects of our civilization at the ex- 
pense of others. They'll spend their 
money foolishly on radios and auto- 
u.obiles without putting equal em- 
phasis on cleanliness and education.” 

“How can you train an Indian to 
compete with white men?” Bib asked. 

“One of the best ways is tu teach 
him a skill, so he can earn his living 
anywhere. The Government runs 
trade schools for that purpose. For 
example, there's a school at Chilocco, 
Oklahoma, where Indian boys can 
learn the ranching business by ac- 
tually running a ranch. They are 
given half of the profits for their 
work. The remaining profits are 
saved and presented to them on 
graduation, so theyll have money 
with which to start their own busi- 
ness.” 

“Didn't the Indians who served in 
the army bring back many new ideas 
to their families?” Tuck asked. 

“Yes,” Mr. MecNickle said. “And 
many Indian G.Ls don’t want to go 
back to the reservation to be taken 
care of like children by the Govern- 
mert. They want to get out in the 
world and take care of themselves. 

“The Indian Office has a big job,” 
Mr. MecNickle said thoughtfully. “But 
with efficient advisers and enough 
funds, we'll make the Indian once 
again the proud citizen he was when 
Columbus set foot on our shores.” 

— Gay Heap 
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HE FIRST thing I did when 
I got back to Singapore with 


my record-breaking king cobra 
was to order from Hin Mong a teak- 
wood box with a heavy plate-glass 
top sliding in a groove. 

When Hin Mong delivered the 
new box, I prepared to transfer the 
snake by placing the old box over 
the new and knocking the decaying 
bottom out of the old. 

I had two Chinese boys and two 
Malay boys working with me. I sent 
one of the Chinese boys for the old 
box, containing the snake, while | 
waited beside the new box. As the 
boy approached, he stumbled — jar- 
ring the old box sufficiently to cause 
the rotten bottom to fall out. The 
snake fell with it — landing on the 
cement in front of me, belly up. 

In a fraction of a second my four 
boys frantically scrambled to places 
of safety. 

I hesitated long enough to give the 
snake a chance to right itself. He 
reared his head three feet and spread 
his greenish hood. Then he saw me. 

Instinctively, I jumped backward 
There wasn’t far to go. Another four 





By Frank Buck and Edward Anthony 


KING COBRA 


or five feet and I'd hit the back of 
the shed. As I made my brief retreat 
the snake struck, missing my leg by 
an inch or two. 

I was trapped. I suffered more 
from plain ordinary fright at that 
moment —and I’m not ashamed to 
admit it — than at any time in all my 
long career of adventure. 

I flattened myself against the back 
of the shed, grimly eying the killer 
at my feet. The expressionless eyes, 
calmly looking back at me, gave me 
a cold and clammy feeling. Desper- 
ately, I looked around for some- 
thing to bring down over the enemy’s 




























head. Anything would do, anything 
that could be converted into a club — 
a stick of wood,a... 

The cobra was poising itself for 
another strike. The hideous head 
rose slightly and stretched forward 
a bit. 

Staring hard ahead, I poised my- 
self for a fight to a finish, though just 
how I was going to fight I didn't 
know. I had nothing to fight with, 
nothing with which to fend off the 
attack. 

As the cobra struck | frantically 
slipped over my head the white duck 
coat I was wearing. As the snake 
came on, I lunged forward and threw 
myself upon him. I hit the ground 
with a bang, the cobra under me. I 
could feel the wriggling body under 
mine, and with each wriggle I 
pressed down harder, hopeful of 
keeping the reptile so weighted down 
that he would not be able to do any- 
thing with those murderous fangs. 

I screamed like a lunatic for my 
boys. 

The cobra continued to squirm and 
wriggle. With a crazy kind of des- 
peration, I kept pressing down with 
my body. Picture a man trying to 
dig his fingers into a cement floor and 
you have a fair idea of how de- 
mented* I was at that moment. 

The snake freed part of his body 
and kept hitting against my hip. It 
seemed to me that the cobra’s head 
was free. Every time he struck I 
imagined myself being bitten. 


(Continued on page 17) 





* Means word is defined on page 21. 


National Concert and Artists Corporation 
Frank Buck with a python thet 
had swallowed a 150-pound wild boar. 
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DOES AUTOMATIC PILOT CORRECT PLANE'S 
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DIAPHRAGM IN DOGS EAR 
CAN VIBRATE TO HIGHER 
FREQUENCY SOUND WAVES 
THAN THE HUMAN EAR. 
THIS 1S DEMONSTRATED 
BY THE SILENT WHISTLE 
WHICH HAS A PITCH 

OF HIGHER THAN AUDIBLE 
FREQUENCY - THAT DOGS 
HEAR AND RESPOND TO 
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| BALL-BAND CANVAS 
| SPORT SHOES 


Yes, they’re good looking, they’re light, they’re washable, 














they don’t mark floors ... and more than that, they fit right! 
They give correct support to foot muscles to make possible 
faster, safer footwork with greater comfort, and less tiring. 
BALL-BAND Canvas Sport Shoes are tops for any sport. Ask 


at the store where you see the famous Red Ball trade-mark. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Indiana 




































































Look for the Red Ball in 
the store and on the sole 


of the shoe 


BALL-BAN D ‘inorana* 














KING COBRA 


(Continued from page 14) 


My shrieks finally accomplished 
something. One of the Malay boys 
appec red. 

The tuan was mistaken. . . . That 
was the snake’s tail that was loose, 
not his head. 

Reassured, my hysteria vanished. 
| barked out some orders. The boy 
was to slide his hand under my chest 
and wad the coat around the co- 
bra’s head. With my weight pressing 
down on him, the snake would be 
unable to strike. It was a ticklish job, 
but it was one that could be done. I 
would slowly raise up and .. . 

The boy backed off. He would 
have none of it. 

I started yelling like mad for one 
of the other boys. One of the Chi- 
nese lads appeared. He was game. 
And intelligent. I cautiously raised 
up, not enough to allow the reptile 
to lift his head into a striking po- 
sition. The boy slid his hand under- 
neath me and made a quick grab for 
the snake behind his head. As I 
slowly raised up higher, the boy be- 
gan to twist the white duck coat 
tightly over the cobra’s mouth, head, 
and neck until the snake was help- 
less. 

Ten minutes later, the king cobra 
that had almost succeeded in killing 
me was dropped into his new box. 

When I was ready to start my king 
cobra on his trip to America, I di- 
rected one of my boys to round up 
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a supply of food for him. This meant 
gathering up some small snakes, for 
the king cobra, one of the cannibal 
reptiles, eats nothing but other 
snakes. He belongs to a species that 
can go for weeks without food. But 
when I tested the cobra’s appetite 
with a two-foot brown snake, the 
little fellow disappeared so fast that 
it was obvious my cobra was hungry 
and would be in the mood for eating 
on board ship. 

My boy had no luck in his quest 
for small snakes. (Few native traders 
handle them since the market for 
small snakes is limited.) It looked as 
if the cobra was in for a long fast. I 
knew I could find. plenty of small 
snakes to feed the villain in America, 
but I was anxious to deliver this 
record-breaker in the finest condition 
possible. 

Failing to find what I wanted, the 
day before I was due to sail I bought 
two small pythons from Chop Joo 
Soon, the Chinese dealer with whom 
I frequently traded. Each of these 
reptiles measured about six feet — 
small enough for pythons, but still 
powerful reptiles. Normally I would 
not have considered-such formidable 
specimens as food for my cobra, but 
[ had no choice. They were better 
than nothing. 

The main thing that worried me 
when I considered the pythons as 
cobra food was that, being constrict- 
ors, they might give the hooded 
chap more of a squeezing than was 
healthy before consenting to be food. 
(The cobra’s poison sacs - meant 
no advantage over the venomless 
constrictor, for snakes are unaffected 
by the deadliest poisons of other 
snakes. ) 

The cobra, having no constricting 
powers, would have -to confine him- 
self in the skirmish to striving for a 
head-lock that would enable him to 
swallow the enemy. This I felt con- 
fident he would be able to do. 

When our ship, the Granite State, 
was well out and all @° ny speci- 
mens were stowed away, I decided 
to give the cobra his first meal. 

There were about a dozen mem- 


bers of the ship’s crew standing - 


around when I reached into the box 
where the pythons lay. I grabbed 
one by the back of his head. If he 
had been a twenty-foot python, this 
would have been a dangerous oper- 
ation. A constrictor that size is capa- 
ble of crushing a man to death. 
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FRANK BUCK, animal hunter 
and explorer, has been the hero of 
many hair-raising, blood-curdling 
adventures. 

During his years of “bringing ‘em 
back alive,” Buck has collected 49 
elephants, 60 tigers, 63 leopards, 20 
hyenas, 52 orangutans, 100 gibbon 
apes, and more than 5000 monkeys. 

Next spring, Buck will journey to 
the Far East to capture wild animals 
for the Ringling Brothers menagerie. 
He will also make a full-length jun- 
gle film in Technicolor. 

“King Cobra,” a chapter from 
Frank Buck’s book, Bring 'Em> Back 
Alive, shows the adventurer at his 
best. 











The little fellow I was handling 
possessed no such powers, of course, 
but he had to be watched carefully 
just the same. 

As I pulled the python from the 
box I had a boy stretch the snake 
taut. I opened the slide door of the 
king cobra’s box, quickly stuck the 
python’s head inside, and began 
working him in as if I were handling 
so much heavy rope. I pushed the 
constrictor in as fast as I could, in- 
creasing the opening of the adjust- 
able door as his body grew thicker. 
( At its thickest point, the python was 
almost as big around as the cobra.) 

As the python made his forced en- 
trance the cobra spread his hood, 
raised up a few inches, and prepared 
to strike. When about a foot of the 
constrictor was inside the .box, the 
cobra made a side-swipe and gripped 
the enemy's head at about the mid- 
way mark. 

When I had worked in about two- 
thirds of that living rope, the python 


required no further handling. He - 


fairly flew inside to get at the thing 
that had such a terrible grip on his 
head. 

In a series of lightning whirls the 
python got three coils around the 
cobra, one around the hood, another 
about six inches further down, and a 
third about six inches below that. 
Madly shaking his head and squeez- 
ing the cobra, the python struggled 
to break the cobra’s vicious hold. 

I began to worry about my cobra. 

I kept my eyes glued on his jaws, 
knowing that if they relaxed and let 
go, it meant that the python was 

(Continued on page 19) 
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THOSE HORSE CARS ARE 
DANGEROUS — ALWAYS JUMPING 
THE TRACKS. 


TROUBLE IS WITH THE 
RAILS — NOT RIGHT FOR THOSE 
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HAULS MORE PEOPLE 
GOES FASTER, AND 
GIVES A SMOOTHER 

















HOW GRIP WAS 
ARRANGED TO 
TAKE HOLD 

OF CABLE 


SURE, IT WORKS. CABLE 
KEEPS MOVING AND WE JUST 
CLAMP ON TO IT WHEN WE WANT TO 
MOVE; LET GO WHEN WE WANT TO STOP. 


















THE CAR'S O.K. MR. EDISON, BUT 
ITLL TAKE YEARS BEFORE ITLL BE 

GOOD ENOUGH TO RIDE AROUND 4 
A CITY. Cs 
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NO...O0N'T NEED A CABLE 
OR A HORSE. ELECTRICITY 
MAKES THIS CAR WORK! 








































1 SEE THEY'VE 
GOT MULES FOR DRAWING 
SOME OF THE “HORSE” 
CARS 





























ZHE STREET CAR WAS 

HERE TO STAY...IN 

MONTGOMERY, ALA.... 
00 WILL BE LONG 
REMEMBERED AS THE 
DATE WHEN THE FIRST 
CITY-WIDE STREET 
CAR SYSTEM WAS 
ESTABLISHED. 
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KING COBRA 


(Continued from page 17) 


squeezing him to death. Once, after the 
python.had put the cobra through a 
series of terrific whirls, in the course of 
which the python’s coils tightened like 
vises being clamped closer and closer 
together, I thought the cobra was going 
to let go. 

Quickly I slid back the glass top of 
the box, and, with a heavy stick I made 
ready to swat the constrictor and break 
his hold. I had no intention of losing 
that giant cobra. 

The straining and tugging continued, 
the cobra still retaining that awful head- 
lock. Then the python seemed to tire 
from his convulsive struggle to whirl 
himself free. I noticed that the cobra 
was cleverly working his head around. 
Slowly but surely, he shifted his jaws 
until he had improved his side hold to 
a front hold. 

The cobra worked his jaws over his 
antagonist’s head, until the python’s 
head was almost entirely in the cobra’s 
mouth. This aroused the python to a 
new series of violent whirls. 

The cobra kept drawing his head 
over the python, and when the con- 
strictor’s head started disappearing I 
slid the glass top back in place. I knew 
the fight was over. The python con- 
tinued struggling furiously, but with 
each deft forward movement of the 
cobra’s head, there was less and lets 
python. 

When a whole foot of the constrictor 
was down the cobra’s throat, their bod- 
ies were as much of a tangle as ever. 
The disappearing victim was still strug- 
gling hard. Even when half swallowed, 
the python continued to fight, squeez- 
ing with a fury that would have burst 
the sides of a less hardy opponent. 

An hour after I had started feeding 
the cobra, the last bit of the python’s 
tail, wriggling hard, to let the world 
know it hadn’t given up yet, disap- 
peared down the cobra’s throat. 

Dr. Raymond L,. Ditmars, Curator of 
Reptiles at the New York Zoological 
Park (Bronx Zoo), was delighted with 
the giant cobra when the snake was de- 
livered to the Zoo three or four weeks 
later. There the cobra was the prize ex- 
hibit of the Reptile House until 1929, 
vhen he died. 

This, however, did not halt the rep- 
tile’s earthly career. Mounted, and 
tagged with the details of his reptilian 
importance, the king cobra may be seen 
in the American Museum of Natural 
History, in New York City. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
ind the publishers, Simon and Schuster. 
Copyright 1930 by Frank Buck and Ed- 
vard Anthony 
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Share exciting travel experiences of your schoo' 
teams. ..See all the big games...Take part i 
thrilling performances between halves — You 
can, if you join the school band! With the 
band you'll go places, make friends, and be popu- 
lar... You'll get more fun out of living! 


FREE, COLORFUL NEW BOOK TELLS HOW 


This thrilling book —‘Fun and Popularity 
Through Music’”— is packed with scores of 
ideas and examples showing how you can en- 
joy the advantages and opportunities which 
music training provides... How playing an 
instrument can help you through college ! 
Twenty-eight pages, profusely illustrated. Get 
your free copy from your friendly Conn deal- 
t, of write direct to Conn. No obligation 
CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
Conn, Ltd., 1014 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


Send FREE Book—‘‘Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 
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“ “Bulldog, 
| Bulldog, 


HEN a football coach sheds 
W cannon-ball tears about his 

team’s chances, that’s not 
news. He’s just “doin’ what comes 
natchully” to grid coaches. 

But when a coach yodels happily 
about what a great team he has, that 
he doesn't expect to lose\a game, 
and that he wishes he had tougher 
teams to play — brother, that’s news! 

So meet Howie Odell, Yale's fa- 
mous coach. Howie is the only mas- 
termind in the business who doesn't 
cry at the mention of his team. He 
has a great team and he isn't the 
least bit bashful about admitting it. 

I had a long chat with Howie the 
other week, and he proved as nice a 
person as you can hope to meet. He 
looks no more like a football coach 
than Boris Karloff resembles a but- 
terfly. 

He’s small, trim, black-haired and 
surprisingly young-looking -— the 
kind of guy you'd take for a crack 
algebra student. At the age of 34 
(he looks ten years younger), he 
doesn't weigh much more than he 
did when he was a star fullback at 
the University of Pittsburgh fifteen 
years ago (145 pounds). 

When I explained who | was, he 
grinned, stuck out a paw and intro- 
duced me to his assistants — Reggie 
Root, Ivan Williamson, Jimmy De- 
Angelis, and Bill Glassford 

After chatting a while about the 
T formation, | asked him about his 
team’s chances. Howie's eyes spar- 
kled. “Great! We've got the greatest 
Yale team of the past 25 years!” 

“Wait a minute,” | said. “Your 
1944 team was no push-over It 
didn’t lose a game. Is this team any 
better?” 

“Twice as good. We've got a better 
line and a powerhouse backfield.” 

As soon as he mentioned backfield, 
I started in on Levi Jackson. Levi 
is the talk of New England these 
days. A strapping 190-pound fresh- 
man, he’s the first Negro ever to 
play football for Yale. 

“Levi,” said Howie, “is the great- 
est player I have ever coached. Just 
ask Reggie Root about him. Reggie 
coached him in high school.” 

So I got to the Root of things. 

Reggie told me plenty. In fact, 
he'd still be raving if I hadn't col- 





Howie Odell, Yale’s famous coach. 


lapsed from exhaustion two hours 
later. He didn’t say Levi was the 
greatest player he had ever coached. 
He said Levi was the greatest player 
he had ever seen — swift as light, 
tough as a buftalo, smart as a fox. 

Everybody in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, where Yale is located, is 
proud as beans over the Negro bomb- 
er. Levi is a local high school boy. 
Furthermore, his father has worked 
at Yale for the past 25 years. , 

Getting back to football in gen- 
eral, | asked Howie what teams he 
liked best this season. 

“Well, Yale is going to do ail right. 
But that Columbia game on October 
12 has me worried. Columbia has a 
great team this year.” 


ARMY NUMBER ONE 

“Army, with Davis and Blanchard 
still running wild, must be rated the 
country’s No. 1 club,” said Howie. 
“But I have a hunch somebody is 
going to lick ‘em this year. Notre 
Dame may do it. The Irish have 
everything — speed, power, passing, 
lots of reserves. 

“Illinois, Ohio State, and Michigan 
also have fine teams. Buddy Young 
of Illinois is faster than lightning, 
and just as hard to catch. But I don’t 
expect any of them will remain un- 
beaten very long. The competition 
is too tough all round. 

“Look what happened to Indiana 
in its opener against Cincinnati. The 
Hoosiers were a 25-point favorite. 
But they lost, 15-6. However, Indi- 
ana will lick a lot of good teams be- 
fore the snow falls. 

“If I had to pick one team to win 


i Yale!" 


em all, it would be Alabama. There’s 
a fine team, with a great passer in 
Harry Gilmer, a rugged line, and a 
great coach, Frank Thomas.” 

“What does a coach think about 
on the bench?” was my next ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, about a million things. I 
keep trying to figure out what's hap- 
pening out there — why our attack 
is not clicking, who's falling down 
on his job, what I can do to help the 
club. 

“That isn't easy. The worst seat 
in the park is on the bench. You 
can't see what’s going on from the 
sidelines. All you can see is a jumble 
of arms and legs.” * 

“Where is the best spot 
which to watch a game?” 

“As far up as you can go behind 
the goal posts. Up there you can see 
everything — who's doing his job on 
the line, who's missing his man, how 
the opponents are getting through, 
and other vital things.” 

‘Then why don't coaches sit up 
there?” 

“Because they belong with their 
players. But most coaches have a 
spotter — usually an assistant coach 
— high up in the stands.” 


from 


“SPOTTING” THE TEAMS 


“The spotter watches the game 
carefully and telephones a lot of vital 
information down to the coach,” 
Howie explained. “In fact, it’s the 
spotter who's responsible for most 
of the substitutions. He can tell bet- 
ter than the coach which players are 
missing their assignments. 

“We also take movies of all our 
games. Every week we go over the 
film, pointing out each player’s mis- 
takes. The camera never lies; it sees 
all — and you can't talk back to it.” 

On the way out, Howie insisted 
on showing us around the athletic 
building. He seemed proud as a new 
papa about it. He pointed out the 
huge room where the coaches and 
their wives have socials once a week, 
indicated items of historical interest, 
even took us through the locker 
rooms. 

He pushed in the doors and looked 
around. “Look,” he said, pointing 
with pride, “chromium fixtures!” 


HeamMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Citizenship Quiz @ 
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1. GOOD NEIGHBOR 


Underline the correct ending to each of the following 
statements, Score 5 points each. Total, 35. 
1. Mexico won her independence from Spain in 


a. 1721 c. 1846 
b. 1821 d. 1917 
2. One of the early leaders of Mexico’s fight for inde- 
pendence was 


a. Miguel Aleman 
b. Montezuma 


ce. Miguel Hidalgo y 
Costilla 
d. Evangelista 
3. Mexicans who are half-Indian, half-white are called 
a. mestizos c. mosquitoes 
b. mesas d. mopes 
4. The Zapotec Indian who was one of Mexico's greatest 
’ triots was 


a. Iturbide c. Maximilian 
b. Cortes d. Juarez 
>. The ejido is a 
a. peon c. fiesta 
b. communal farm d. tortilla 


6. The Mexican dictator overthrown in 1911 was 
a. Madero ce. Carranza 
b. Calles d. Diaz 

7. Mexico leads the world in the production of 
a. silver c. uranium 


b. gold d. lead 


My score 





These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the following questions in 
the blanks provided. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 





1. New United States 
Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


2. This is the seal of 
which of the United 
Nations? 


3. What is this pe- 
ninsula called? What 
nation owns it? 














2. THE PRESIDENT’S MEN 


Unscramble the names in the column at left. When you 
do so, you will find they are the names of U. S. Cabinet 
members. Match each with the name of the department he 
heads. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 











1. Rebsyn a. Treasury Department 
~2. Bellschencawh b. Navy Department 
3. Gruk c. Department of State 
-4. Rofrastel d. Department of Labor 
—5, Deyrsn e. Department of the Interior 





My score 


3. FUEL FOR THOUGHT 


Complete each of.the following sentences. Score 4 points 
each. Total, 20. 


1. Hard coal is called 
2. The element in coal which is the source of fuel energy 





is 





3. The head of India’s Executive Council, which will gov- 
ern India until a Constitution can be drafted, is Pandit 
Jawaharlal 





4. is Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


5. The important port on the Adriatic Sea which will be 
placed under international control is 








My score 


4. What nation is 
largest producer of 
this mineral? 


5. He 
Mexico for Spain in 
16th century. 


6. What U. S. Gov- 
ernment agency has 
charge of his affairs? 


conquered 





My score 





My total CQ score 


{STARRED W,ORDS 


Words starred * in the magazine are defined below. 


demented (de-MEHN-tihd), p. 14. Insane; out of one’s 
mind. 

evaluate (e-VAL-you-ate. Pronounce the a in VAL as in 
cat), p. 23. To fix the value of. 

faleonets (FALL-kuhn-ehtz), p. 6. Small type of falcons. 
Falcons are hawks, considered the most courageous bird of 
prey. 


miniature (MIHN-ih-uh-tyoor), p. 13. On a small scale; 
tiny. 
soldier of fortune, p. 7. One who is willing to serve any 


government or any cause for money, adventure, or pleasure, 
A soldier of fortune often seeks political power in order to 
obtain great wealth. 

volatile (VOLL-uh-tihl), p. 10. Evaporating rapidly; pass- 
ing off readily in the form of vapor. 
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MYSTERIOUS MAZE: Do _ mazes 
amaze you? Begin this one where the star 
tells you to start, go to each letter once, 
and return to the starting point without re- 
tracing any part of your route. If you do 
this correctly, the letters will spell out the 
names of a boy and a girl. 





LITTLE BLOW: Place three small 
pieces of paper in your palm. Claim that 
you can control your breath so well that 
you can blow off a chosen piece of paper 
without disturbing the other two pieces. 

There’s a catch to it, of course. Before 
you blow, place two fingers of your other 
hand on the remaining pieces of paper- 
and blow the selected piece away! 

PALINDROME: There was a physical 
test given in Bob’s school gym. Bob had a 
sore arm, but he was eager to make a good 
score. 

Fill in the vowels where needed in the 
following to find out what happened. It 
reads the same forwards and backwards. 


DDBBPLLPBBDD 
TALL TALE: Something in the follow- 


ing short story couldn’t happen. What is it? 
Bill Dawson had kept himself afloat in 
the icy river for a half hour after his canoe 
had overturned. He sighed with relief as 
he set foot on land, and began to gather 
wood for a fire to dry his clothes. Soon he 
had a pile of small sticks and dry leaves. 
He chuckled as he struck one of his paper 
matches to light a fire. The match cover 
read: “Lindy’s for Luscious Lobsters.” It 
was a tantalizing thought with all his food 
at the bottom of the river. 
—MICHAEL MALONE 
(Answers to this week’s puzzles will 
appear in Oct. 28 issue.) 





Answers to Last Week's HEnanigans 
BROKEN WORDS: Harvard, Yale, 
Fordham, Columbia, Cornell, Annapolis, 
West Point. 
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Here are three of the best Shutterbug 
snapshots sent in by our readers. We have 
received several other photos worthy of 
publication, and they will appear in future 
Shutterbug columns. 

Send us your snaps. Address them to 
Shutterbug Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 
East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 

A Shutterbug membership card and but- 
ton (illustrated at top of this column) will 
be awarded to every pupil whose snaps 
are judged worthy of publication. 





Snapshot of two lizards was taken 
by Sherwin Laff, 13. He is in 8th 
grade at Goudy School, Chicago, Ill. 





Continental Air Lines plane, snapped by 
Charles Sherman. He is 14 and in 9th 
grade at Kinsley (Kan.) High School. 





Pigeons in Central. Park, New York City, 
were “shot” by Howard Schuman, 12. He 
is in 7th grade at P. S. 81, Queens, N. Y. 





Matching belts and 
beanies are easy to make. 
BEANIE: Cut pattern 
from paper, 5% in. x 2% 
in. (Fig. 1). Pin straight 
edge of pattern on fold 
of material and cut 
around other two sides. 
Cut five sections ( Fig. 2). 
Lay one section on top 
of another and sew to- 
gether on one side ( Fig. 
3). After all sections are 
*~! sewed together, turn in- 
side out and trim (see 
BELTS )—Fig. 4. 
BELTS: Make paper 
patterns length and width 
desired for belt. From 
each pattern cut two felt 
pieces — one™ “Outside,” 
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Special: Embroider outside pieces ( Fig. 
5A). Stitch outside and inside together 
(Fig. 5B). Sew side A of buckle over A of 
belt. Sew large snap on inside of B of 





FIG.5  Betr ano Buckie Patrerns 
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sew 
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buckle and on outside of B of belt. Fig. 6A: 
Trim outside with braid, whip outside lin- 
ing and inside together (as in 5B). Sew 
buckle tabs to Side A (Fig. 6B), buckles 
to Side B, near edge. —Many Cooper 





FIG.6  Fouwow Procepure in Fig Sano 5B 
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Sister Kenny (Rosalind Russell) 
meets her first case of polio. 


HIS is the story of Sister Kenny, the 

Australian nurse who has spent her 
life developing a new method of treat- 
ing infantile palaysis. 

Sister Kenny's treatment of the dis- 
ease is opposed by many doctors, and 
her criticisms of other methods of treat- 
ing polio have made her many enemies 
in the medical profession. At the same 
time, her fighting spirit has won her 
many admirers. 

Until science discovers a positive cure 
for infantile paralysis, Sister Kenny's 
work cannot be properly evaluated*. 
Certainly, she will have contributed 
much to the war against polio. But her 
method of treating victims of polio has 
not yet been proved the best. 

It is important to remember this 
when you see the film version of her 
life. For Sister Kenny is a dramatic and 
likeable character, and your admiration 
for her may make you forget to be scien- 
tific in sizing up her work. 

Rosalind Russell, who portrays the 
heroine, does a good job of showing the 
many sides of Sister Kenny’s character. 
She is gentle in dealing with crippled 
children, fierce when fighting for her 
clinics. Alexander Knox and Philip Meri- 
vale also turn in fine performances. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “““Sister Kenny. ~““Two Years 
Before the Mast. “Black Beauty. ~““Cloak 
and Dagger. 

Comedy: ““Monsieur Beaucaire. 

Musical: “Thrill of Brazil. 

Western: “Rol] on Texas Moon. 





* Means word is defined on p. 21. 








HERE WE ARE AT THE GLIDER SHOW, 
, FELLOWS. STICK CLOSE TO ME AND 
DON'T GET INTO ANY TROUBLE | 

















NOT KNOW THE PLANE 
1S READY FOR LAUNCHING 
AND ACCIDENTALLY KICKS 
THE BRAKE LEVER. 














MEY! THERE'S 
A k/P iN THAT 

















IT'S A GOOD 
THING WE-EAT 
TOOTSIE ROLLS, KIDS / 
WELL NEED LOTS OF 





























TOOTSIE ROLLS NOT ONLY G/VE 
YOU ENERGY, BUT THEY'RE 

DELICIOUS AND LONG LASTING, 
700 ! KEEP THEM IN YOUR 


Get the Big Jumbo Size Tootsie Roll 


CONGRATULATIONS, } HERE YOU ARE, FOLKS / 
TOOTS! 


E/ A HAVE A TooTsie Rou! 














FELLOWS! GIRLS! Be the leader of 
your crowd—a winner at sports! Eat 
Tootsie Rolls every day! They're chewy 
—chocolaty rich—packed with body- 
building ingredients to give you the 
quick energy you need. 

And treat your Mom and Dad to 
Tootsie Rolls. They'll probably surprise 
you by keeping a boxful handy all 
the time. 
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For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
-“~ from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money or stamps. If oo 
advertisement mentions the word ovals,” 
ys dealer will send you, in ‘cdditing to — 
ps or stamps you poy for in advance, a 
odigiion of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “‘approval”’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of “approval” stamps, 





you must y for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to —_ if you do not intend to 
any of the pproval’’ stamps return them 


promptly, being ona ul to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


y $10.00 WORTH OF 


wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


bai —— 4 a treasure it t »00 FOREIGN STAMPS 
—just as received fro any “foreign missions, other sources. 
~~ AM. stamps from Africa, South America, Philippines, 
Free French, Cape Juby, Palestine, etc., including air- 
mails, commemoratives, and stamps worth up to 50c and 
7Se. This amazing offer is given for 10c to serious 





approval applicants, only. One to a customer, money back 
if not more than delighted. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.. Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 














LARGEST DIAMOND aa/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp zine, 
stamps from 20 d 
United Nations Countries 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
rovals. Capital Sump Co Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


- T oe FINDER’’! 
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— list inched.” 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 








ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR Saeecees AD 








uvsTic STAMP COMPANY, "best. 7s, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 








POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott's International $5.00 Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
descriptive spaces; Scott's 1947 Standard $5.00 Cata- 
logues ‘“‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given te appli- 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 

PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 





PITCAIRN MUTINY STAMP! Also Fabulous Bird, 
Sword and Shield, Schooner, Pirate Map, Kiwi, 
Russian Music, Swedish Commemorative and others. 
This outstanding packet given free for only 3c 
oestage to approval applicants. 

Star Stamp Company, Dept. $, Lakewood, New York 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
129-B William Street, New York City 








RAYMAX, 





WEIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 

Lot includes Indo China Airmail (showing captured war 
planes by Japs), Genuine Greenland, Ivory Coast, 50-yr.- 
id Porto Ric Queensiand, Senegal, Equatorial Africa, 
Uganda, Tangan yika, Kenya, Tranvancore, New Zealand, 
Australia, also Jap issued, Philippines ‘‘volcano’’ stamp, 
and genuine oce ~- ene on bank note, ete. ALL ONLY 10c to 
approval applicar 
4. 


D. HEREFORD. P. 0. Box 107-5, Northridge, Cal. 





eanre BORN EO-NEJD- SAL Araeses 
Searce British North Borneo (Bi-Colored Water Buffalo), 


also Odd Land’ Let from Neid, Gwalior, Travancore? 
Forusaion. Galapagos Islands, Reunion Isle, Polynesia, 
others ~~ sides Saudi Arabia, foreign stamp showing 
Empire Stat Bidg., Lizard, Airp lane and Cannon stamp, 
Head Hun oer s Hut ny € = ALL Se with approvals. Send 


today! . MAYRER 
Dept. No. 2, 58 ven” winkie Ave., Jersey City 6, WN. J. 
to approval applicants. 
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BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 
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MEXICO 


(Continued from page 8) 


crop. Its export is forbidden by law. 
Mexicans also consume home-grown 
starchy foods, such as wheat, rice, kid- 
ney beans, and chick peas. Sugar, cof- 
fee, and bananas are also raised, but 
mainly for export. Yucatan peninsula 
abounds in henequen fiber, used in 
making twine. Mexico produces about 
half the world’s total supply of this 
fiber. Cotton is raised to feed the na- 
tion’s increasing textile industry. 

Only seven and a half per cent of 
the land is cultivated in Mexico. Most 
of the land, either rocky, dry, or heavily 
forested, cannot be used for agriculture. 
Instead, a large part is set aside for 
pasture. Cattle-raising for beef and 
hides is one of Mexico’s principal in- 
dustries. 

Mexico's real wealth lies beneath her 
soil. Her mineral deposits are among the 
richest in the world. Her output of 
silver is the world’s largest, but she 
also exports such important metals as 
antimony, copper, lead, manganese, 
mercury, molybdenum, lead, vanadium, 
zinc, coal, and gold. More lime is pro- 
duced in Mexico than in any other na- 
tion in the western hemisphere. 

Manufacturing is not highly devel- 
oped because the country lacks good 
quality iron and steel. The chief indus- 
tries are the manufacture of cotton 
textiles and the processing of food — 
mainly for home use. Ten per cent of 
Mexico’s population earns its living in 
industry. 

Mexico’s relations with the United 
States have become friendly during the 
past twenty years. First under Presi- 
dents Coolidge and Hoover and then 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt, our State 
Department practiced the “Good Neigh- 
bor Policy.” Mexicans lost much of 
their fear of us. 

In 1938 the Mexican government de- 
cided to take over ownership of oil 
properties in Mexico, which had been 
owned and operated by British and 
U. S. oil companies. In 1941 the dis- 
pute between the U. S. and Mexico was 
settled. Mexico agreed to pay the U. S. 
oil companies $30,000,000 over a four- 
year period. The first payment was made 
in 1943. 

When the United States entered the 
war against the Axis in 1941, Mexico 
was quick to follow. Mexican aviators 
served in the Pacific. But Mexico's chief 
contribution was to send workers and 
vital raw materials to the U. S. 

Mexico’s prestige among peace-loving 
nations increases ‘steadily. She has es- 
tablished peace and order within her 
borders. As a mémber of the United 
Nations, she is working hard to keep 
world peace. 

Next Week: Chile. 


Air Mail Rate 
Now 5c Per Ounce 


FFECTIVE October 1, the U. S. air 

mail postage rate was reduced from 

8 cents per ounce to 5 cents, and a new 
air mail stamp was issued. 

The Post Office Department lowered 
the rate in the hope that more people 
will use air mail, The new rate is only 
2 cents more than the rate for a letter 
sent by regular mail. 

As part of the publicity build-up for 
the lowered air-mail rate, Postmaster 
General Robert E. Hannegan arranged 
to unveil an enlargement of the stamp 
at the National Airport, Washington, 
D. C., on September 25. 

The occasion also marked the first 
public appearance of the “Flying Post 
Office,” a Trans-World Airlines cargo 
liner which is especially equipped for 
carrying mail. Like the mail cars on 
railroads, the “Flying Post Office” can- 
cels and sorts the mail en route. The 
plane made stops at Tucson, Ariz., El 
Paso, Fort Worth and Dallas, Texas; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Memphis and Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New 
York, N. Y., and Boston, Mass. 





United Air Lines 
Stewardess Betty Scheiner of United 
Air Lines holds enlargement of the 
new 5-cent U. S. air mail stamp. 














Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Fingst quality. Reasonable prices 
rom 3% up. Write today. Dept. P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 










DIFFERENT Stamps including Commemo- 
is ratives, Charities, Airmail, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. We buy collections. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
TRIANGLES Giant Siberia & Midget Bolivis 


Triangles; Arabia, Thailand, Can- 
niballand, etc. FREE with approvals for 3c Postage. 
SEMINOLE STAMP CO., Elliston, S, Va 

Vatican ‘Peace Dove’’ stamp, Pope's Triangle, 


GIVE Bi-sect Triangle, Philippines * ‘George Wash- 
ton,"’ Siberia, Africa, China “‘Jap Killer,” ete.—GIVEN 
with approvals for 3c postage. Stamps, “Elltston, Va 




















Slow Drinkers 


Mistress: “Have you given the gold- 
fish fresh water?” 
Maid: “No ma’am. They haven't fin- 


ished the water I gave them yesterday.” 
Lois Lillie, Hamburg (N. Y.) Jr. High School 


No Trouble at All 


An absent-minded professor was 
awakened from a deep sleep by the 
ringing of his telephone at 2 a. m. 
Stumbling out of bed, he picked up 
the receiver only to hear the voice on 
the other end saying: 

“Hello, is this one, one, one, one?” 

“No, this is eleven, eleven,” answered 
the professor. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said the voice, “I'm 
awfully sorry to have disturbed you.” 

“Not at all,” answered the professor. 
“I had to get up to answer the phone 
anyway. 


Janette Bowers, Efird School, Albemarle, N. C 


In a Nutsheli 


“Can any of you tell me the three 
basic foods required to keep the body in 
good health?” asked the teacher. 

There was a silence in the class. Then 
Paul, the fat boy, held up his hand and 
replied, “Your breakfast, your dinner 
and your supper.” 


Mary Cozine, Cleveland Jr. H. 8S. Elizabeth, N. 4 
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Let George Do It 


A tramp knocked on the door of an 
English inn and called, “George and 
the Dragon.” The innkeeper opened the 
door and the tramp asked her for 
something to eat. 

“No!” she growled, slamming the 
door in his face. 

The tramp knocked again, and again 
the innkeeper opened tht door. 

“Now,” he said, “let me talk to 


>” 
George. 
Douglas Andrews, Roland Park H. 8S. Baltimore. Md 


Trap-ped 
Man (rushing into hardware store): 
“Quick, give me a mouse trap!” 
Clerk: “One minute, sir.” 
Man: “Don’t stand there wasting 
time! I have to catch a bus!” 
Clerk: “I’m sorry, sir. We haven't a 
trap that big.” 
Shirley Wilson, Manchester, Conn, 


Without Discrimination 


Teacher: “John, what letter comes 
after ‘a’ in the alphabet?” 
John: “All of them.” 


Myrow Steir, P. S. 169, New York, N. Y. 


No Angel 


At the conclusion of the Scripture 
lesson, the teacher asked: “Now, all 
those boys who want to go to Heaven, 
put up their hands.” The expected re- 
sponse came from all but one. 

“Well, Tommy,” said the teacher, in 
surprise, “don’t you want to go to 
leaven?” 

“Please, teacher, I can't,” said 
fommy. “Mummy said I was to be home 
‘arly, so’s we could go to the movies.” 


Idolina Ruiz. Benavides, Texas 


Good Taste 


“For Sale: Bulldog, will eat anything. 
Very fond of children.” 


Shirley Wilson, 51 Mathew St., Manchester, Conn 





Solution to Last Week’s Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Japan; 6-aisle; 7-in; 8-pt.; 9-lot; 
ll-e.g.; 13-ears; 16-Osaka; 19-Otsu; 20-Kure; 
2l-anti; 22-yens; 23-stain; 24-Koto; 25-is; 26-see; 
28-it; 30-ay; 3l-tease; 33-sated. 

DOWN: 1-Jails; 2-Aino; 3-P.S.; 4-Alp; 5-net; 
10-Tokyo; 1l-ekes; 12-Ga.; 13-Etna; 14-Asti; 
15-ruins; 17-suet; 18-Arno; 19-oats; 23-si; 24- 
keyed; 27-ease; 28-it’s; 29-tea; 32-at. 
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Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Phyllis 
Moger, S. L. Sheep School, Elizabeth 
City, N. C. 


Two city boys went on their first 
camping trip. After dinner, they pre- 
pared to go to sleep, but were bothered 
by mosquitoes. Finally, they pulled the 
blankets over their heads and again tried 
to sleep. 

After 15 minutes of smothering, Joe 
peeked out to get some air and saw a 
lightning bug coming towards them. He 
turned to Jack and said: “It’s no use, 
Jack. Those mosquitoes are hunting us 
down with lanterns.” 








YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 
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EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ If you care about the way you look to 
other people, the appearance of your shoes 
is something you can’t overlook. And that’s 
where Shinola comes in. In addition to im- 
proving your appearance, Shinola’s scientific 
combination of oily waxes helps hold in and 
replenish the normal oils in leather —helps 
maintain flexibility, and that means longer 
wear. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 






HINOLA PASTE OR LIQUID 
WHITE 
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ANT to be a glad apple instead of a 

sad apple?Make the famous Wildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test! Scratch your head! 
See if dryness and dandruff are making 
your hair a mess. What you need is 
Wildroot Cream-Oil—but quick! 


Remember — everybody goes for well 
groomed hair. Wildroot Cream-Oil not 
only grooms your hair...it relieves 
annoying dryness and removes loose, ugly 
dandruff! Non-alcoholic. Contains sooth- 
ing LANOLIN, an oil that closely resem- 
bles the natural oil of your skin. 

Ask your druggist or barber forWildroot 
Cream-Oil today! For a generous trial 
supply send 10c to Wildroot Company, 
Inc. Buffalo 8, N. Y. Dept. SM-J. 


WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 
FOomMmutLa 





gor The heece 


TUNE IN: "The Adventure: 
of Sam Spede” ever CBS 


= contains LANOLIN = 
Nettwerk every Sunday. 5 (non 


——— 
WILDROOT CREAM-OIL 








OU’RE afraid to be yourself, You 

think you must act exactly as every- 
one else in the gang acts. 

All the girls are wearing “horse- 
blanket plaid” skirts. So you drape your- 
self in plaid — even if it’s not becoming 
to your chubby figure. 

The boys say anyone who’s keen 
about history is a bookworm. So you 
play “dumb” in history class, when you 
really know the answers. 

Ever stop to think where this “ditto- 
ditto” business leads? Mimicking the 
gang will become a habit. Twenty years 
from now you'll still be knocking your- 
self out trying to be Mr. Average Man 
or Woman. 

Famous dress designers don’t spring 
from “ditto-ditto dress” gals. They were 
the girls who always had a knack for 
wearing the costume that did the most 
for them — despite what the mob was 
wearing. 

And congressmen and top-notch law- 
yers weren't the boys who were afraid 
to show their interest in history books 
and newspapers. 

Be yourself. Say what you think. Do 
the thing that excites you, Anyone can 
be a ditto mark. Make yours an ex- 
clamation point performance. 


How're you domy2 


Tom gives the wrong answer to a 
question in class. Should you: 

A. Ridicule his answer? 

B. Whisper about his mistake to the 
boy in front of you? 

C. Leave it to the teacher to correct 
Tom or call upon another pupil for the 
right answer? 
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news #4 word 





Republic between N. and S. America. 
. All an arm can hold. 

Yes. 

. Road (abbrev.). 

10. State in N.W. Mexico. 

15. The sun. 

17. A semi-precious stone ( pl.) 

18. Personal pronoun. 

19. Nominative plural of I. 

20. Title put in front of man’s name. 
21. Pennsylvania (abbrev.). 

. South America (abbrev.). 

. Toward the top. 

. Town in Sonora, N.W. Mexioo. 
. Very long period of time. 

. Disappear. 

. River in Asia. 

. Playing card with single spot. 

. Taste 

. Skill. , 


. Mexican Indians. 

. Before. 

. Nickname for Christmas. 

. Conjunction stating a condition. 

. Instrument for curling hair. 

. Ancient. 

. To plant. 

. Single unit. 

. New York (abbrev.). 

. Large domestic animal. 

. Regarding (abbrev.). 

. Unit of electrical resistance. 

. State in S.E. Mexico. 

. Highest mountain in Philippines. 

. Call for help. 

. What remains after fire. 

. Avoid. 27. Louisiana (abbrev. } 

28. Indefinite article meaning one. 

29. Third tone of musical scale. 

31. Main part of church between sick 
aisles, 

33. Often. 

35. Against. 

87. Nickname for Alfred. 


© eon~Ii- 


Answers in Teachers Edition this issue; « 
Pupils Edition next issue. Last week's solutic 
on page 25 this issue. 





STEEL... 


an industry born of a rail! 





Before 1864 all trains ran on rails of iron. America 
didn’t even make steel rail. But the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, ever looking for better things, ordered 
400 tons of steel from England (at $150 a ton) and 
had it laboriously hammered into rail. Steel proved 
twice as strong and wore four times as long. Then 
and there—the American steel industry was born. 
Twenty years later the steel rail was still the steel 
business. But by 1929, when three times as much 
steel rail went through the rolls as in 1880, steel rail 
was only 5 per cent of the steel business. Sky- 
scrapers, trains, automobiles, safes, pipe, mouse- 
traps. beds, watches, stoves, refrigerators, hand- 
cufts, wire, nails, fence posts, filing cabinets, office 
desks, ships, pen points, safety pins—so many 


things, steel ! 


te eee 





HOW PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD RAIL HAS INCREASED 
IN SIZE AND STRENGTH OVER THE YEARS 


1908 
1887 
1880 
1864 
1846 





Better yet, when America went to war it had the 
overwhelming advantage of a steel output greater 
than all other countries combined. That assured vic- 
tory, saved American lives. 


In peace and war, from that first steel rail to the 
present day, the Pennsylvania Railroad and steel 
have worked closely together. Most steel plants are 
on lines of the Pennsylvania. A large part of its 
operation is hauling raw materials for the making 
of steel and carrying the finished product away—all 
done for Jess than a cent a ton per mile. Moreover, it 
serves steel with steel—every car, every locomotive, 
every rail, every large terminal, every signal . . . steel! 
Today, as steel prepares to turn out a torrent of 
new products from new alloys, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad wishes it well—an old friend, with an 


even greater fucure. 


PF. 3 


Today the Pennsylvania 

Railroad uses the heaviest 

rail in the country and has 
1946 made many improvements 
in its construction. Alto- 
gether there are more than 
5,000,000 tons of steel rail 
in the Pennsylvania road- 
bed. If every rail had to be 
replaced, it would take all 
the steel mills rolling rail a 


1916 





56 pounds 56 pounds 60 pounds 85 pounds 16y pounds 130 pounds 152 pounds 
(iron) (steel) per yard per yard per yard per yard per yard 
per yard per yard 


year and a half to produce 
the necessary quantity. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


1846 w 1946 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 
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the 
on ap US Try these master tools of writing. Compare 
their beauty, their dignity—their balance : 
and writing ease! That Tuckaway pen is 
lovely and feminine—with gentle, flowing 


action that fits the daintiest hand! Special clasps | 


for purse or pocket—jab-proof point on pencil ... 
Finer Post-war Models 


And the Valiant: A He-man’s pen from cap to point— 
Priced at Pre-war Levels. 


and what a point! Cylindrical, bigger, 14-K gold—it 
VALIANT or VALIANT TUCKAWAY looks like a pen—feels like a feather—and writes smoother 


| 
° Hi . 9 9 ! 
pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete than a lullaby! You'll want ’em. | 
set, $17.50. Other sets, $3.95 up. : 

{ 


eneanonen SHEAFFER'S 


Copyright 1946, W, A. Sheaffer Pen Co, 


TRIUMPH (Arb and cAnekine Voncils 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S PARADE with Carmen Cavallaro—NBC Complete Network: 3 P.M. E.T.; 2 P.M. C.T.; 1 P.M. M.T.; 12 Noon P.1. 












Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Twentieth Century Education, edited 
by P. F. Valentine. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1946, $7.50. 

Education, as Dr. Valentine, Dean of 
San Francisco State College, points out 
in his preface, is always a subject of 
popular criticism. People with faith in 
education are anxious that the schools 
measure up to their responsibilities. To 
further this understanding this sympo- 
sium is presented as an authoritative 
survey of the present status of American 
education. Many distinguished educa- 
tors have collaborated to bring to the 
book the experience of their particular 
fields. 

These contributions are made ‘on all 
levels of education, from early child- 
hood, elementary schools, and group 
work to vocational and physical train- 
ing and higher education. Idealism, 
realism, pragmatism, and the humani- 
ties each receive a chapter and act as 
a springboard to the other four divi- 
sions of the work. Postwar education is 
stressed and techniques at all levels are 
lucidly discussed. A generous source 
list helps to make the volume a welcome 
addition to the professional library. 


New Crops for the New World. Mac- 
millan. New York, 1946, $3.50. 
This is a collection of articles by au- 
thorities on agricultural products and 
their potentialities in South and Cen- 
tra! America. Charles Morrow Wilson, 
author of Ambassadors in White and 
other books, has done a commendable 
editing job. Combined with the many 
excellent descriptions of plants are 32 
exceptional photographs. Teachers of 
social studies. and those looking for 
background material on our United Na- 
tions neighbors to the south, will find 

much to interest them here. 


The Pacific World. W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York, 1944, $3.00. 

Illustrated with seven maps and 
graphics in full color and ten line-draw- 
ing maps, this little book gives readers 
in capsule form the story of Pacific dis- 
covery and exploration, the islands, the 
climates, plant and animal life, and the 
ocean. Each of the nine important Pa- 
cific regions is described in detail. Spon- 
sored by the American Committee for 
International Wild Life Protection and 
assisted by the staffs of our great mo- 
seums, this compilation is a valuable 
source book for students of both Junior 
and Senior High Schools 


The Junior Sports Anthology, edited by 
Robert F. Kelley. Howell-Soskin 
Publishers, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1945, $2.50. 

This is not a book about how to play 

football, baseball, and hockey. It is a 
potpourri of reading entertainment 
about sports, athletes, and adventures, 
from an assortment of pens. The authors 
range from Kipling through Zane Grey 
to Grantland Rice, Young readers will 
enjoy the stories, each of which is in- 
troduced by a short explanatory para- 
graph about the author or subject. 


Design for America, by Theodore Bra- 
meld, Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
Inc., New York, 1945, $2.00. 

Experts have described the project 
here recorded as “a new orientation for 
public education.” Some fifty boys and 
girls in a small Minnesota high school 
discover their community and map plans 
for its social future. Known as the Flood- 
wood Project, the activity is a landmark 
in social studies education. How it came 
about, the techniques, measures, and 
materials used, the overall objectives, 
and a thorough evaluation of results, 
comprise a challenging chapter in high 
school education. Teachers should wel- 
come the questionnaires, bibliogra- 
phies, and other aids in this book. Each 
has been tested in a life situation, and 
the book is a mine of excellent teaching 
devices. 


Santa Fe, the Railroad That Built an 
Empire, by James Marshall. Ran- 
dom House, New York, 1945, 
$3.75. 

If you have found boys not easy to 
interest in voluntary reading, this book 
which traces the development of a 
great railroad should be a welcome ally. 
A true story, it has all the elements of 
adventure fiction: heroes, villains, set- 
backs, and triumphs. One has a sense of 
action and alertness, of being taken 
along on an eventful trip by a man who 
appreciates and likes his subject. The 
student whose attention is caught will 
learn, incidentally, much of the history 
of our Southwest. He will be exposed 
to folklore figures like Kit Carson, and 
to bankers and business men who be- 
have like real people. Mr. Marshall’s 
personalities are very much alive. 

The glossary of railroad slang is fun 
and serves as an introduction to the 
many trade languages which salt Ameri- 
can speech. The Santa Fe exists as the 


3-T 


outcome of an exciting series of conflicts. 
A student need only refer to the nine 
neat maps showing state resources 
throughout the railroad’s territory, to 
the reference tables, to the photographs, 
in order to assure himself that the story 
happened and is still happening. 


Vasari's Lives of the Artists, abridged 
and edited by Betty Burroughs. Si- 
mon and Schuster, New York, 
1946, $3.75. 

In these days of capsule culture, 
Giorgia Vasari’s famous 16th century 
notes on artists of the Renaissance are 
reworked to reach the harried, and not 
overly-critical contemporary reader. The 
book is nicely edited. Each artist re- 
ceives a paragraph or two of comment 
by Miss Burroughs, a teacher of art in 
the Birch Wathen School. She writes 
with easy, casual familiarity. But for 
the serious reader her facile assumptions 
are sometimes disturbing. The art teach- 
er will find little point in reading sec- 
ond-hand Vasari for the sake of Miss 
Burroughs’ polite comments. 


Personality Plus! by Sheila John Daly. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
1946, $2.00 

Here is a book on manners written by 

a teen-ager. Sheila John Daly stepped 
into the columnist’s shoes of her sister 
Maureen Daly (author of Seventeenth 
Summer and Smarter and Smoother), 
during her first year in college. Most 
of the chapters in this book are adap- 
tations of material from her column, 
“On the Solid Side,” which appeared in 
the Chicago’Tribune. They are light, 
breezy reading with an occasional whiff 
of “solid” advice. But, like most of such 
entertaining books on manners, this one 
suffers from lack of index, overly “slick’ 
writing, and a somewhat haphazard or 
ganization of material. 


NATIONAL BOOK WEEK 


Nothing so stretches the mind and 
imagination as reading for pleasure. The 
enduring joy to be found in books can 
not be discovered too young, for prac 
tical as well as cultural reasons. Chil 
dren who have early established a rap 
port with books are not those who de 
velop reading or behavior problems 
Teachers who encourage the reading 
habit are laying up treasure for thei: 
successors and their pupils. 

Children’s Book Week begins its 20th 
anniversary on November 10. Again it 
will serve its purpose if it reminds teach 
ers and pupils to build a year-round 
reading program on a foundation of 
good taste. In addition to the mounting 
list of excellent reprints, some 600 new 
juvenile titles will be issued. For sug 
gestions of ways to encourage reading 
consult Book Week Headquarters, 62 
W. 45th St.. New York City 19 
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. « « BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF 60 
MEN AND WOMEN WHO HELPED 
MAKE AMERICA GREAT. 


Bunoers OF AMERICA brings to boys and 
girls sixty single page biographies of memorable 
American men and women whose contributions 
to our national history should be known and. 
respected by every student. 

This book avails itself of the popular cartoon-style 
picture-story method and blends the text with 
dramatic illustrations, thus creating vivid, lasting 
impressions of these notable historical figures. 
Beginning with John Quincy Adams, BUILDERS OF 
AMERICA includes among its sixty capsule-biog- 
raphies such well known figures as Clara Barton, 
Thomas A. Edison, Andrew Jackson, Robert E. Lee, 
Abraham Lincoln, and George Washington. Many 
lesser known figures receive their due also; among 
them George W. Carver, Horace Mann. 
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News and 
NOTES 


HE 1947 Annual Seminar on Devel- 

opmental Corrective and Remedial 
Reading will be conducted by the Read- 
ing Clinic Staff, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Temple University, from February 
3 to February 7 inclusive. Enrollment 
is limited by advance registration. Fo: 
copies of the program and other infor- 
mation regarding this one-week Insti- 
tute, write to Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa 


Although the celebration of United 
Nations Week has been advanced to 
October 20-28 the special series of radio 
broadcasts has not been moved up to 
conform with the changed dates. A con- 
venient chart suitable for posting of the 
daily program listings, prepared by the 
National Broadcasting Company, may 
be obtained by writing: “This Is ‘the 
National Broadcasting Company,” Room 
211, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

co oO oO 


Instructors of public speaking, radio 
techniques, and script writing may now 
avail themselves of the timed and in- 
formative “briefs” of the “did-you 
know?” type released by the Electrical 
Manufacturers Public Information Cen 
ter, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. X. 
They are suitable to spot treatment over 
the public address system. 

° cod co 

The Library of Congress is also the 
National Library. It exists to serve all 
the people. For references unobtainable 
at the local level, and additional ma- 
terials for classroom use on historical 
and social subjects, the services offered 
by the reorganization of the Library are 
recommended. A list of specific aids 
and free materials may be received on 
request of the Information and Publica- 
tion Office, The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Recommended are: 

Magna Carta, the Lincoln Cathedral 
copy, with history of its background, 

Notes on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Constitution. 

Texas and Florida (two excellent 
pamphlets of a projected series, com- 
memorating the centennials of the states, 
with pictures suitable for mounting and 
references of historical interest). 

° ° ° 

A Work Study Plan for Business Pu- 
pils, by Miss Emily D. Thompson of the 
Department of Business Education, 
Rochester (N. Y.) public schools, in the 
September Journal of Education will 
interest teachers who are experimenting 
with this correlation problem of work- 
ing experience and classroom study. 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
CHILE — pp. 4, 5, 6 


Aims 

1. To show that Chile is capable of yielding food, clothing, 
and shelter for man because the Central Valley is fertile and 
productive, the desert regions are rich in nitrates and copper 

both of which are in demand in the markets of the 
world — and the country has other important mineral de- 
posits. 

2. To show that despite this natural wealth, and even 
though the population of the entire country of Chile is 
less than that of New York City, children often die for lack 
ot food and proper medical care. 

3. To show that the ideal of freedom and opportunity 
for all has been gradually growing in Chile for generations. 


Questions for Discussion 


|. What reasons can you give for claiming that millions 
of Chileans should be able to obtain adequate food, clothing, 
ind shelter? 

Chile’s Central Valley, a trough between the coastal 
ranges and the Andes, is the most productive region of 
the country. Nine-tenths of the nation’s cultivated fields 
lie in this fertile valley. Wheat, alfalfa, barley, oats, corn, 
olives, citrus fruits, potatoes, and grapes are grown there. 
its hydroelectric power makes it the industrial heart of 
the country. Chile has more cattle and sheep than people 
ind affords excellent pasture lands in the south. The 
desert holds the world’s largest deposits of natural 
nitrates. Chile supplies three-fourths of the world’s iodine. 
The largest copper mine in the world is at Chuquicamata. 
2. Why are many Chileans living in poverty? 

About 500 wealthy families own the fertile lands ot 
the Central Valley. The large estate owners prefer to 
raise cattle, so Chile does not grow enough to feed her- 
self, but must import foodstuff from Argentina, Back- 
ward farming methods limit crop yields. The few Chile- 
ans who own the large haciendas spend the time when 
they are not visiting European capitals in luxurious 
manors. In contrast to this the tenant farmers, the in- 
quilinos, earn 15 to { mts a day and live in poverty. 
Ninety per cent of ean copper is turned out by 
three companies owned by U. S. interests. Chile gets 
one-third of the profits. The copper miners, a poor group 
named rotos, or ragged ones, toil under a broiling sun, 
and are compelled to use water sparingly as it is piped 
in from the melting snows of the Andes. 

5. How has man’s yearning for freedom and opportunity 


\pressed itself in Chile? 


w 


Chile remained under Spanish rule until 1818, when 
the movement for independence succeeded. Two of 
Chile’s revolutionary heroes were Bernardo O’Higgins and 
the English Lord Cochrane. Today education is free and 
compulsory for all Chileans between the ages of seven 
and fifteen. Chile has several fine universities. Chile was 
the first nation in the Western Hemisphere to adopt a 
system of social security. 


COPPER — pp. 7, 8 


Ask pupils to select a dozen statements from this article 
and to arrange them in the form of a mass chant, After 
different versions have been read «loud, the class may plan 
to present a composite arrangement as a program. Collect 
some copper, or part-copper objects — coins, wire, plumbing 
fixtures, pipes, screws, screening, automobile parts, vases, 
pins. Display a large world map and find six pointers with 
which to indicate areas of interest in relation to copper. 
Pupils read or recite the mass chant they have created. 


Sample Chant 

Pupil 1: Today we bring you the story of Man’s First 
Metal. 

Pupil 2: Copper! 

Pupil 3: The electrician’s metal! 

Pupil 4: The metal that won't rust! 

Pupil 5: The ductile metal! 

Pupil 6: The metal you'll find in (each pupil illustrates 
with an object) nickels and dimes — 

Pupil 1: In quarters and half-dollars — 

Pupil 2: In automobile parts - 

Pupil 3: And screens — 

Pupil 4: In vases — 

Pupil 5: In handwrought pins — 

Pupil 6: In plumbing fixtures - 

Pupil 1: And in milhons and millions of miles of copper 
wire carrying electricity around the earth and under the sea. 

Pupil 6: Copper! Man’s First Metal! 

Pupils 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (pointing to the map): The largest 
copper-producing nation in the world is the United States. 
The second largest is Chile. Third, Canada. Fourth, Rho- 
desia in South Africa. Fifth, Mexico. And sixth, Peru. 

Continue with flash phrases about mining regions, ancient 
history of copper, Edison’s Cube of Copper, etc. 


INTERVIEW WITH A LOCOMOTIVE — p. 9 


Have pupils act out the following: 


A reporter arrives at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel and asks 
whether there is a locomotive registered at the hotel. The 
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clerk calls a girl page, Rosemary, who says, “This way, 
please,” and leads the reporter to the ALCO-GE “6000” and 
Engineer John Delaney, after which she withdraws. The 
reporter takes out pencil and pad and jokingly says he ex- 
pects the locomotive and Mr. Delaney to do all the talking, 
while he writes down the important things the public 
should know about the Waldorf’s distinguished guest. In 
humorous disregard of the neriAtiman character of the loco- 
motive, a pupil will play that role While another plays the 
part of the engineer. Have the interviewgwepeated by several 
trios of pupils each of which will probably draw something 
else out of the article for dialogue, Other pupils will play 
the roles of clerk, girl page,.and guests: 


MASKS AND MEN — Hallowe’en Atmosphere 
—pp. 10, 11 


Our Hallowe'en masquerade customs are related to man’s 
ancient consciousness of the unknown. Ceremonial dances 
and symbolic masks express his deep interest in the mys- 
teries of life and death, of sowing and reaping, of the winter 
night and the rebirth of spring. 


Try This 


In your art classes, try to capture some of the quality of 
these masks and make home-room decorations for Hal- 
lowe’en. 

You could present a quickly-arranged assembly program 
by having the artists of the class make enlarged drawings of 
the masks pictured in your Junior Scholastic. Speakers 
should recite or read the description which accompanies 
each mask. 


OLD TIMERS OF THE ROAD — p. 12 


Some -people collect stamps, others hunt for china tea- 
pots or old-time flat irons, Perhaps you are interested in 
minerals, or airplane models, or miniature trains, You may 
not be able to find the money or the space for a collection 
of old automobiles, but you could draw pictures of early 
cars. Some people collect old license plates, horns, or hub- 
caps. 


Try This 


° 

Stage an Automobile Follies. Make a collection of hats, 
real or pictured, such as were worn by early automobilists. 
Try to find an old linen “duster” coat, a flowing automobile 
veil, goggles, a tire, horn, or license plate. Ask your music 
teacher to help you find popular songs of the same vintage 
as the hats and cars you are describing. Look up some jokes 
made about cars and roads in the early days. Out of this 
material create a skit for assembly. A quartet of narrators 
may present the information given on page 12. 


SPELLING QUIZ (Words in this issue) 


HALLOWE’EN DIESEL 

MASKS NITRATES 

EXHIBITION COPPER 

MUSEUM ANDES 

PRIMITIVE CHILE 

MASQUERADING CHILEAN 

HOBBY HACIENDA (estate) 
HOBBIES HUASO (cowboy) 
COLLECTOR INQUILINO (tenant farmer) 
LOCOMOTIVE CONDUCTOR 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. If placed on the continent of North America, how far 
would the 2600 miles of Chile, “The Shoestring,” reach? 
(From the northernmost point of Quebec Province to the 
southern tip of Florida. ) 

2. What and where is the southernmost city in the world? 
(Magellanes, Chile. ) 

3. What are Chile’s two leading exports? (Copper and 
nitrates. ) 

4. What language do most Chileans speak? (Spanish. ) 

5. What did Thomas Edison receive from the copper in- 
dustry as a token of their esteem for him? (One cubic foot 
of pure copper. ) - 

6. What famous statue is made of copper? (Statue of 
Liberty. ) 

7. What is the name of the natural, green-colored, pro- 
tective coating that copper accumulates? ( Patina.) 

8. What does ALCO-GE “6000” stand for? (American 
Locomotive Company — Genera] Electric — 6000 _horse- 
power. ) 

9. What kind of engine provides power for the ALCO- 
GE “6000”? ( Diesel-electric. ) 

10. On what side of the locomotive cab does the en- 
gineer sit? The fireman? (Engineer on the left.) 


Free Materials on Copper 

The Copper and Brass Research Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., has excellent free ma 
terials for teachers. Pupils will enjoy the drawings and ph 
tographs in The Romance of Copper and Its Alloys, a 16 
page booklet of historical and topical interest. A smaller 
booklet, vest-pocket size, attractively designed and dra 
matically illustrated, is The History of Copper and Brass. 
Also ask for the booklet: Copper and Brass in Postwar Homes. 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 18) 


1. SHOESTRING REPUBLIC: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-d; 5-d. 

2. 1-False—Change word Chile to U.S.; 2-True; 3-True; 4-False—Change 
word docile to ductile; 5-False—Change word underground to open pit. 

3. QUESTION ... MARK: 1-b; 2-c; 3-c; 4-a. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Chile; 2-huemel and condor; 3-U.S 


Solution to News Word Puzzle (p. 22) 


ACROSS: 1-Talca; 6-urban; 7-be; 8-ice; 10-Chile; 15-mun; 16-Maria 
17-dg; 18-Santiago; 23-nestling; 25-ma; 27-altar; 29-urn; 31-stole; 32-dic 
33-to; 35-caned; 37-atone 

DOWN: 1-Tub; 2-are; 3-lb.; 4-Cain; 5-Ancud; 9-Eng.; 10-cm; 11-has; 
12-Iran; 13-line; 14-eats; 19-it; 20-alas; 21-gilt; 22-onto; 24-gal.; 25-mud 
26-Arica, 28-re; 30-neat; 33-ten; 34-ode; 36-no. 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Week: Issue of Nov. 4th 


Theme Article: PERU. 

Our Natural Resources: PETROLEUM. 

Civies: THE COMING ELECTIONS. 

Aviation: “DREAMBOAT” and “TURTLE” Flights. 
American Achievements: PETROLEUM. 


Issue of Nov. IIth 


Theme Article: BELGIUM. 
Our Natural Resources: NATURAL GAS. 
American Achievements: FARM MACHINERY. 
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